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The Literary Week. 


Mr. HeEn.ey’s article on Stevenson has been more 
discussed and more written about during the past we_k 
than any other literary topic. We gave our opinion of that 
article in our last issue. Mr. Henley has been interviewed 
on the subject by the Swn “ man,” who found the author of 
Hawthorn and Lavender “implacable.” Mr. Henley 
quoted Bishop Berkeley: “They say, What say they? 
Let them say.” Mr. Henley also observed that the criti- 
cisms upon him were not worth the trouble of retort, and 
that this was not the first time that he had fought a forlorn 
hope. Mr. Henley’s article on Stevenson has been called 
many things by various writers, but it occurred to nobody 
else to call it a forlorn hope. 


Tue fourteen poems contained in Pasiteles the Elder 
and Other Poems were chosen by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse 
some months before his death in July of the present year. 
Mr. Austin Dobson contributes a Prefatory Note to the 
volume, from which we take the following: 


A critic in the first place, and a critic of exceptional 
equipment, insight, and honesty, he would probably have 
been more pleased to have successfully enshrined an 
elevated idea in a flawless sonnet, than to have produced 
a whole volume of carefully-considered essays. He was 
interested in questions of metrical dexterity, and he was 
not averse from the playful treatment of a subject ; but 
he was inexorable to mental haziness and obscure expres- 
sion. He knew—no one better—that verse cannot exist 
by style alone ; but that an informing conception, a de- 
fined purpose, and above all, a genuine and an over- 
mastering impulse, are indispensable, if it is to have 
any chance of ultimate survival in a crowded world. 
His dream, through a life of many duties, was of a leisure 
when he might listen to his own thoughts, and set them 
to a fitting music. But Death left that dream unrealised. 


Mr. SrepHen Puriuips’s U//ysses will be preduced by Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree at Her Majesty’s Theatre early next vear. 
Calypso will be played by Mrs. Brown-Potter. 


Aone Messrs. Greening and Co.'s forthcoming books, 
“in active preparation,” we notice the following :—W. £. 
Henley and the National Observer Group, by George 
Gamble; The Parnassian School in English Poetry 
(Andrew Lang, Edmund Gosse, and Robert Bridges), by Sir 
George Douglas ; also Richard Le Gallienne, by C. Ranger 
yull. The demand for critical monographs seems to be 
unabated—or is it only the supply? 


A CORRESPONDENT asks if any of our readers can tell him 
the name of the author of the following verses, and where 
they are to be found: 


A fire mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 

A jelly fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cavemen dwell. 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And a face turned from the clod, 
Some call it evolution, 

And others call it Ged. 


A haze on the far horizon, 

An infinite tender sky, 

The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 

And the wild geese sailing high ; 

And all our upland and lowland, 

The charm of the golden rod ; 

Some of us call it autumn, 

And others call it God. 
Another correspondent is anxious to discover the origin of 
the saying that the pith of a woman’s letter is in the post- 
script. 


Our readers are so frequently able to identify quotations 
of which the origin is desired that we will pass on to them 
a question asked by a correspondent of Notes and Queries. 
He wishes to know the title of a small octavo child’s book, 
popular in the sixties, in which each page was headed by 
a picture of an English monarch in red and black. Under- 
neath were verses, “ more or less of the nonsense order,” 
and like unto these about Henry VIII. : 

Highty, tighty, flighty, Ho! 
Whither away doth my little man go? 
To see my Lord Mayor, hys Feaste or hys Showe ? 
No; not for ye Feaste, nor yet for ye Showe, 
Itave I donned my best Beaver and fayre Bridal Bowe ; 
But to see our Kyng’s nuptials, 

His wedding, I trowe. 


Another Notes and Queries querist would like to know 
the author of a poem which winds up on the following 
bass note of resignation : 


Your friends will bury you ; 
That’s all that they will do ? 


It depends, however, on who you are. 


“Hg has become a kind of classic in négligé.” Thus Mr. 
Arthur Symons hits off Henry Murger in the translation of 
Scenes de la Vie de Bohéme, which Mr. Grant Richards 
issues under the title of The Latin Quarter. He adds: 

His Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme sum up an epoch, give 
us the map of a country: it is the Bohemia of the Latin 
Quarter, as it existed at the Romantic epoch. And it is 
also the eternal Bohemia, a country where people love 
lightly and sincerely, weep and laugh freely, are really 
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hungry, really have their ambitions, and at times die of 
all these maladies. It is the gayest and most melancholy 
country in the world. Not to have visited it is to have 
made the grand tour for nothing. To have lived there 
too long is to find all the rest of the world an exile. 
But in Murger’s pages, perhaps, after all, you will see 
more of the country than anything less than a lifetime 
spent in it will show you. . . . 

, The Bohomians of Murger are like children 
playing at life with all the gay seriousness of children. 
They have never unlearnt the child’s gesture of grasping 
at any shining thing, the vehemence of his desire for the 
moon, the irrational tempest of his tears or of his mirth, 
the regardlessness of anything but the desire of the 
moment. They realise very keenly that I am I, they can 
admit frankly that you are you, when you cross their 
path ; but nothing has ever been able to teach them, any 
more than the/child in the nurse’s arms can be taught, 
that there exists a vague and vast abstraction, neither 
you nor I, but made up of infinite identities that have 
allowed themselves to be swallowed up for one another's 
benefit : the intangible, inexplicable monster that we call 
Society. 


In conclusion Mr. Symons remarks: “He gives us every 
sentiment for its own sake, taking part with it uncritically ; 
and, in his forgetfulness to be an artist, seems to come 
closer to us, like a comrade.” 


Ir may not be generally known that “Colonel” Lynch, 
the newly-elected member for Galway, is also a poet. Mr. 
William Platt sends us some verses from “Colonel” 
Lynch’s A Koran of Love, published some years ago, with 
the assurance that the volume contains “many equally 
striking passages ” 


I love thy beauty in its wildest mood ; 
I love all beauty with a pagan force, 
As if an instinct scarcely understood 
Had turned my thoughts to beauty’s golden course, 
And every pang of nerve and leap of blood 
Had owned that impulse as its primal source ; 
As if my thoughts and hopes and hot desires 
Were touched to life in Beauty’s lambent fires. 


How can I utter that impassioned call 

That rings from out the depths within my soul 
When some rare thing of beauty over all 

Comes near my life, disdaining my control? 
My pride hath vanished, I am Beauty’s thrall, 
My fife and service I would fain uproll, 
And sacrifice them all tw Beauty’s gain, 
And find reward in that voluptuous pain. 


And, therefore, mightily do I rejoice 

In those rare moods that seem to open Heaven 
Unto our minds, and gift us with a voice 

That spreads through earth a finer sort of leaven, 
And moves us ever to the better choice 
Of all the gifts of Fate profusely given— 
Bereft of the ideal, man’s a clod, 
The poet’s spark transforms him to a God. 


A Coronation Ops, like a novel, is easy enough to write, 
but very difficult to write well. But many will soon be 
trying, as Good Words offers a first prize of £50, and lesser 
prizes for the best Coronation Ode. The attempts will 
be judged by a small committee of literary men. 


Cotectors of literary curiosities may like to note the 
following lines by Dr. Chivers, the eccentric poet, who died 
in Decatur, Ga., in 1858, whose verse it has been suggested 
from time to time suggested to Poe something of his pecu- 
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liar vocabulary and rhythm. The following string of be- 
jewelled phrases will serve as an example : 
Many mellow Cydonian suckets, 
Sweet apples, anthosmial, divine, 
From the ruby-rimmed, beryline buckets, 
Star-gemmed, lily-shaped, hyaline ; 
Like the sweet golden goblet found growing 
On the wild emerald cucumber tree, 
Rich, brilliant, like chrysoprase glowing, 
Was my beautiful Rosalie Lee. 


Some of our ode-makers, too, may like to know in time 
for the Coronation how thickly a poet who gives his mind to 
the poetry of pomp can “lay it on.” Dr. Chivers’s Fourth 
of July rhapsody, called “ The Heroes of Freedom,” read in 
Washington, Ga., in 1856, was “ wholly composed of lines 
like these ” : 


Hark! the Asar-Cock crows, filling Gimle with thunder, 
Answering Heimdall’s great, Horn, blowing loud for the 


brave ; 
While from Hela they march, singing, full of sweet 
wonder, 
Up to Valhalla’s Halls, shouting, Wave, Banners, 
Wave! 


Up to beautiful Baldar from the infinite Nadir, 
Chanting Odin’s sweet Runes, by three Nornir upborne, 
Soar Eternity’s Heroes where Almighty Alfader 
Sits crowried in Bethshimmin on the Mountains of 
Morn. 
Now like clouds of sweet fragrance from Altars uprising, 
Wreathing Nosegays of Eden’s bliss wide as the sea, 
Floats the incense of song, all their comates surprising 
With the joys of the Beautiful, the joys of the Free. 


Mr. Anprew Lana, and a working-man described as 
“ X.,” deliver themselves in the current Cornhill on “The 
Reading Public.” Mr. Lang’s own remarks are as discur- 
sive as usual, and as entertaining. We will give a passage 
from each writer. Mr. Lang says: 


The practical man reads all the newspapers, nothing 
else. Millions of readers peruse only cheap illustrated 
magazines, which are often wonderfully good, but do not 
pretend to be literature. Intelligent ladies in the country 
read quantities of miscellaneous things without an order 
or an aim, just what the librarian chooses to put into 
their boxes. The circulating libraries often do not send 
a book of any special sort ; when asked for, ‘It is out,’ 
and it never gets an innings. In place of it are sent 
six-shilling novels which nobody asked for. The wearied 
applicant at last forgets about the book she wanted, and 
asks for another, and does not get it. As to buying a 
book, he or she would usually as soon think of buying 
a boa-constrictor, unless he is specially a book-collector. 
I have had the amusement of seeing a volume of my own 
sold for £7 10s. a volume which, for twenty years, the 
public would not have at three-and-six. The bookseller 
helps. Lately a Swedish lady sent for one or two books 
of mine to ‘the trade’ of a large town in this country ; 
she then wrote to me complaining of being told that 
all my books were out of print. Now, an author cannot 
reach the public, and the public cannot get at an author, 
while booksellers adopt this vigorous policy. 





“X.,” a labourer in a large town with whom Mr. Lang 
came in contact, has been induced by him to give par- 
ticulars of the amount and kind of study done by working- 
men. His paper is decidedly interesting. After naming 
the authors in whom he takes delight (they include 
schylus, Shakespeare, Lamb, Milton, Byron, Carlyle, 
Adam Smith, and others), “X.” says: 

It is not to be assumed that working-men generally 


take an interest in the authors I have named; on the 
contrary, I should find a difficulty in naming a dozen 
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workmen of my acquaintance with whom I could discuss 
for half an hour all or any of the books in my small 
library. Were I to take an average working-man, and 
leave him alone for an hour or two in a room containing 
my books and a year-old newspaper, I dare wager that 
on my return I should find him reading—if he were read- 


ing at all—the ancient newspaper. 1 recently heard a 
fellow workman remark that he had been to hear a 
debate between a Spiritualist and a Freethinker, and, 
deeming that was rather an unusual form of amusement, 
I entered into conversation with him, during which he told 
me he had read a few of Dickens's and Marryat’s books. 
He had never read any of Scott’s works, so I lent him 
Ivanhoe. 

Still, I have known a few working-men who did take some 
interest in good literature. There was one—he was 
a labourer too—whose most treasured literary possession 
was a paper-covered second-hand volume of Shakespeare's 
plays. I believe he knew almost all the plays by heart, 
and he would argue by the hour on the subjects of 
Hamlet's ‘nor-nor-west’ madness, or whether Wralstatf 
really deserved such a bad character as many good 
people credit him with. He believed Shakespeare’s to 
be the greatest mind of all time ; and, living not a great 
way from the bard’s birthplace, and being well-acquainted 
with many of the legends concerning him, he considered 
that the poet’s alleged appreciation of good ale rather 
enhanced than detracted from his merits. My friend was 
a little perturbed a few years ago when the American, 
Donelly, was attempting to prove Bacon’s authorship of 
Shakespeare’s works. 


In the same magazine General James Grant Wilson 
begins a series of papers on Thackeray in the United States. 
Thackeray’s biography is being written after all bit by 
bit, and he who gathers up the fragments will soon find 
himself in possession of that forbidden loaf. The memories 
here presented are personal and brisk, and most readable. 
Among many Thackeray manuscripts in the collection of 
Major William H. Lambert, of Philadelphia, is the following 
invitation to Richard Doyle to attend the first lecture on 
the English Humorists in Willis’s Rooms, in London, on 
May 22, 1851: 


My dear D.—I hope you will come to the tight-rope 
exhibition to-morrow, and send you a card. You and 
your friend will please to sit in distant parts of the 
room. 

When you see me put my hand to my watch-chain, 
you will say, “God bless my soul, how beautiful!” 

When I touch my neckcloth, clap with all your might. 

When I use my pocket handkerchief, burst into tears. 

When I pause, say “ Bray-ah-ah-ah-vo,” through the 
pause. 

You had best bring with you a very noisy umbrella, to 
be used at proper intervals: and if you can’t cry at the 
pathetic parts, please blow your nose very hard. 

And now, everything having been done to ensure suc- 
cess that mortal can do, the issue is left to the immortal 
Gods. 

God save the Queen. No money returned. 
arms NOT admitted.—By yours ever, 


Babies in 


W. &. = 


Some good stories of Thackeray's encounters in America 
are not wanting. “Wishing to see a specimen of the red- 
shirted Bowery boy and volunteer fireman of that period, 
of whom he had heard much both before and after his 
arrival in the States, he made his way to that broad 
thoroughfare, and soon saw one of the species seated on 
a hydrant. Approaching him, he politely said, ‘ Please, 
sir, I want to go to Brooklyn.’ ‘ Well,’ answered the Bowery 
boy, ‘why the h— don’t you go?’” To “Sam” Ward, one 
of his New York friends, Thackeray said: “Sir, respect 
your dinner ; idolise it; enjoy it properly. You will be, 


by many hours in the week, many weeks in the year, and 
many years in your life, the happier if you do.” 


A Boston 
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lady said to him very smartly, apropos of his novels: 
“ Mr. Thackeray, I feel extremely sorry for you, for it seems 
that you never knew a good woman who was not a fool, 
nor a bright one that was not a knave.” General Wilson 
tells us that Thackeray “ was not shocked with slavery as 
he saw it in several of the Southern States, but thought 
the negroes in the good families ‘ the comfortablest race of 
menials.’ With American scenery he was not favourably 
impressed, saying: ‘It is a dreary, unpicturesque country 
for the most part. I have not seen a dozen picturesque 
views in all my wanderings, nor even cared to use my 
pencil except to sketch a negro or two.’” 


From a collection of Children’s Witticisms by Dr. T. J. 
Macnamara in the December Vew Liberal Review we take 
the following three admirable definitions, of which the 
first, unfortunately, is a “chestnut,” and, we fear, a manu- 
facture : 


The marriage customs of the ancient Greeks were 
that a man married only one wife, and this was called 
Monotony. 

Faith is that quality which enables us to believe what 
we know to be untrue. 

Parliament is the place where they go up to in London 
to talk about Birmingham. 


THERE is a pleasant paper on “ Dr. Johnson Among the 
Poets” in the new Macmi//an, and it contains no pleasanter 
passage than the following : 


One day, when Johnson and Garrick were sitting to- 
gether, the latter repeated an epitaph which a Dr. Wilkes 
had composed upon Phillips. Johnson was dissatisfied 
with the “commonplace funereal lines,” as Boswell justly 
calls them, and said to Garrick, “I think, Davy, I can 
make a better.” “Then,” the biographer adds, “ stirring 
about his tea for a little while, in a state of meditation, 
he almost extempore produced the following verses : 

‘Phillips, whose touch harmonious could remove 

The pangs of guilty power and hapless love, 

Rest here, distress’d by poverty no more, 

Find here that calm thou gav’st so oft before ; 

Sleep undisturb’d within this peaceful shrine, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like thine.’” 
Any musician might covet such an epitaph; any poet 
might be proud to have written it. 


ILLusTRATED book catalogues are the order of the day, 
and we find much to admire in the list published by 
Messrs. Cornish Brothers, of Birmingham, with frontis- 
piece portrait of Mr. George Meredith in his Surrey garden. 
Nor do we take amiss the assertion, of the trade tradey 
though it be, that “It was an excellent saying of the 
younger Pliny that Cornish’s Catalogue. ” A little 
redolent of commerce, too, is the assertion that “ the assets 
of humanity have been increased by the creation of such 
characters as Lucy Desborough, Emilia, Carinthia, Deborah 
Beltham, and even the much-vexed Diana.” We assent 
also to the proposition that “Cornish Brothers need make 
no apology for bringing to the notice of their readers no 
fewer than six new editions of the works of our immortal 
Shakespeare.” Verily, no: Edgbaston, we doubt not, can 
absorb them all. 


On Tuesday, December 3, an Exhibition will be opened 
at the depét of the Guild of Women-Binders, 61, Charing 
Cross Road, consisting of original portraits of His Majesty 
the King and of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, water- 
colour drawings by the late Empress Frederick, and a large 
collection of coloured and other rare engravings, illus- 
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trating the Coronations of English Monarchs, together 
with a number of scarce books on the same subject.’ There 
are also some old and rare engravings of royal palaces. 
The Exhibition will be open from 9 a.m. daily, and will be 
free to the public. The Press view will be on Monday next, 
from 9 a.m. The Princess of Wales has given permission 
to the Guild of Women-Binders to reproduce the cover of 
the album which was made by the Guild for Her Royal 
Highness to take to Australia, South Africa, Canada, etc. 
It contains autographs, and views of the places visited, 
and will be of historical interest. The reproduction will 
form the frontispiece of a volume entitled The Bindings 
of To-morrow, which is to be published by the Guild by 
private subscription. The volume will contain facsimile 
reproductions in colour of fifty of the finest bindings by the 
Guild, and the Princess has given permission for it to be 
dedicated to herself. 


Bibliographical. 

Ir is well known that on September 27, 1855, at the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Browning, D. G. Rossetti 
made a surreptitious sketch of Tennyson as he sat on a 
sofa reading Maud to a distinguished company. That 
sketch Browning, a few years before his death, spoke of 
“ still possessing.” The Daily News accordingly suggests 
that the drawing of Tennyson (in the same circumstances, 
and by Rossetti) which was sold this week at the Cosmo 
Monkhouse sale, “ was possibly a second sketch made the 
same evening.’”’ The facts are given by Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
in his Pre-Raphaelite Diaries and Letters (1900). Dante 
Rossetti did make of the first sketch a duplicate, which 
became the property of Mr. Monkhouse. The poet-painter, 
his brother goes on to tell us, also made a triplicate, which 
he sent to Miss Elizabeth Siddal. This third drawing 
remained in the possession of the Siddal family till 1899, 
when it was presented to Mr. W. M. Rossetti, who repro- 
duces it in Pre-Raphaelite Diaries and Letters (opposite page 
233). Lt is dated September 27, 1855, and was therefore obvi- 
ously drawn on the evening of the reading. At the right- 
hand top corner are written the words from Mand—*«I 
hate the dreadful hollow behind the little wood.” 

It would be interesting to know, for certain, the author 
of the lines beginning “ Three score and ten the age and 
life of man,” printed on page 474 of last week’s Acapemy. 
The last two stanzas there given, beginning “ What is our 
lyfe, a play of passion,” figure, with slight differences, in 
Dr. Hannah's anthology, The Courtly Poets (1870), where 
they are signed “Sr W. R.” and ascribed to Sir Walter 
Raleigh. This is Dr. Hannah’s version : 


What is car life? The play of passion. 

Our mirth? The music of division: 

Our mothers’ wombs the tiring-houses be, 

Where we are dressed for life’s short comedy. 
The earth the stage ; Heaven the spectator is, 
Who sits and views whosoe’er doth act amiss. 
The graves which hide us from the scorching sun 
Are like drawn curtains when the play is done. 
Thus playing post we to our latest rest, 

And then we die in earnest, not in jest. 


Dr. Hannah says in a note that these lines were printed 
anonymously in a music-book of 1612, and are to be found 
also in the Ashmolean MSS., 36 and 88. He likewise 
refers his readers to Censura Literaria, ii., 108 (2nd edition). 

Writing in the Sphere, “C. K. 5.” remarks, concerning 
‘‘a favourite writer ”’ of his, that ‘some of Ann Radcliffe’s 
books have not been reprinted for fifty years." This may 
be true of her ('astles of Athlin and Dunbayne, her Sicilian 
Romance, her -Journal through Holland, or her Poems; but 
it is not true of her three most notable works—7he 
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Romance of the Forest, The Mysteries of Udolpho, and The 
Italian. Of the Romance of the Forest there was a sixpenny 
edition in 1882, and a two-shilling issue in 1887. The 
Mysteries also came out in 1882 at a florin, and was re- 
printed at the same price in 1891. There was likewise a 
sixpenny edition of The Italian in 1884. Every student of 
English literature ought to read these three stories, and 
also the Sicilian Romance, and I should say they would be 
popular with the “ tit-bits” public if brought out cheaply 
enough. I fear, however, that there is no chance of our 
seeing them in an edition de lure. 

“C. K. 8.” is my authority for the statement that Mr. 
Wilfred Whitten (not Whitton, good “ C. K. S.”) is writing 
a short Life of Byron. Well, there is room for such a 
book. We have had no small, portable monograph on the 
poet since Mr. Roden Noel’s contribution to the 
“Great Writers” series in 1890. Professor Nichol’s 
memoir in “ English Men of Letters ”’ series is extant, but 
neither of these books closes the way against another short 
biography. Though I do not think that Mr. Murray's 
revised and enlarged edition of the [tters, Journals, and 
Poems adds anything material to our knowledge of Byron, 
and though I am quite sure that Mr. W. Graham’s second- 
hand gossip about the poet (1899) is of next to no value, a 
new Memoir of Byron, from a fresh point of view, should 
be both interesting and useful. 

The announced abridgment of Scott’s novels for the use 
of schools is no doubt a good idea, but it is not a new one. 
It is just twenty years since Miss Braddon started an 
enterprise practically identical, though her’s, I fancy, was 
intended for the benefit of the general public. However, 
in 1886, Messrs. Chambers brought out an abridged edition 
of Kenilworth for schools, and two years later came Messrs. 
Bell with The Talisman dealt with in the same fashion. 
No doubt there are passages—nay, whole chapters—in 
Scott which the present-day schoolboy is inclined to skip. 
Still, those who set out to abridge the Great Magician 
should do their spiriting gently. 

We are promised the Works of Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell in 
ten volumes of uniform size and style. But can they be 
got into ten volumes? Here is a list of those which the 
British public have already made acquaintance :—Jn War 
Time (1885), Roland Blake (1886), Prince Little Boy and 
Other Tales (1887), The Masque and Other Poems (1888), 
The Cup of Youth and Other Poems (1889), Far in the 
Forest (1889), The Psalm of Death (1891), Francis Drake 
(1892), Characteristics (1892), The Mother and Other Poems 
(1893), When all the Woods are Green (1894), ('ollected 
Poems (1896), Hephzibah Guinness (1897), Hugh Wynne 
(1897), Dr. North and his Friends (1900), Wages and Other 
Poems (1900), and Circumstance (1901). 

It has been suggested that Shirley Brooks’s memorial 
verses in Punch should be collected and issued in volume 
form. With this I do not agree, for Brooks was by no 
means a poet, though he was a wit and a humorist (ride his 
volume of verse called Wit and Humour, of which a new 
edition appeared in 1883). His serious verse, like his 
prose, “Essence of Parliament,” was good journalism, 
but that is all. Much more is to be said for his three 
novels—The Silver Cord, The Gordian Knot, and Sooner or 
Later, of which there has been no new edition, certainly 
for twenty years. These are books which a publisher 
might well be encouraged to reproduce. 

There is a small bibliographical point involved in the 
appearance of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s “Xmas at the Mer- 
maid” in the “Flowers of Parnassus”’ series. Hitherto 
(in all editions, known to me, of The Coming of Love), one 
of the personages in “ Xmas at the Mermaid” has been 
the mysterious “ Mr. W. H.,” of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 
In the new booklet we have, instead of “ Mr. W. H.,” “A 
Friend of Shakespeare.” 

Tue Booxworm. 
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Reviews. 


About Dreams. 


Dreams and Their Meanings. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 


(Longmans. 9s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is difficult to see why Mr. Hutchinson should have 
labelled his book with a title so misleading as Dreams and 
Their Meanings, which might naturally convey the idea 
that it was a book on the interpretation of dreams, an 
elaborate rival to the many “ Dream-Books ” which beguile 
the pence and the reason of servant girls. It is 
true there is a chapter on this art in various times 
and countries; but it is a mere disquisition for the 
curious, and has nothing to do with the object of the book, 
which is a discussion of those forms of dream common, 
more or less, to all men. In order, however, to swell the 
volume to book dimensions, and give it what we must 
needs think a fictitious completeness, we have likewise 
prefatory chapters on the scientific view of dreams, on their 
association with ideas of immortality, and on divination 
from dreams. These are frank compilations, of necessity 
more or less cursory and incomplete. The real pith of the 
book is contained in one lengthy chapter, which is in effect 
several chapters. As the author explains, it grew out of 
an essay on the more frequent dreams which most of us 
have. Numerous correspondents were induced by it to 
favour him with their own dream-experiences, by way of 
addition to or correction of the experiences touched on in 
his essay ; and his method has been to reprint this essay, 
following it by the amplifications of his correspondents, 
interwoven with his own commentary on their communica- 
tions. 

It must be said that the result is somewhat desultory, 
and that the book as a whole has an unsystematic and 
patchwork air. The prefatory chapters (already men- 
tioned) were surely unnecessary by way of introduction to 
a disquisition so light and amateurish, which avowedly has 
nothing to do with any scientific treatment of the subject. 
Doubtless the somewhat desultory aspect of the main por- 
tion was unavoidable, having regard to the author’s aim. 
But the result is that we seem to get into a bath of dreams, 
splash about for a bit, and get out again, without tangible 
result or object. He does not, like Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood, in his interesting Imagination in Dreams, attempt 
the psychological aspect of the subject—the subtle and in- 
tricate considerations suggested by the enlargement of the 
powers of the dreaming mind. He would probably plead, 
indeed, that he had no imagination in dreams; that his 
design was to discuss the dreams common to the prosaic 
person in general, from the standpoint of a prosaic man. 
To discover and catalogue what dreams are dreamed by all 
men, what are their typical forms and chief modifications— 
this appears to be his sole aim. He does discuss occasional 
explanations suggested by correspondents, or offer alterna- 
tive explanations of his own. But these are sufficiently 
superficial, and not very satisfactory, getting little further 
than ordinary association of ideas, physical suggestion, or 
lobster salad. 

He shows, indeed, some inability to comprehend the 
more subtle operations of dream or potencies of the dream- 
ing mind. He will not entertain the idea that “Kubla 
Khan” was composed in dream, or that coherent composition 
of any value is possible in such a state. This arises from 
miscomprehension of poetic psychology—the supposition 
that metrical composition demands a deliberate and diffi- 
cult effort. Whereas to a poet, while he finds an effort to 
express himself in prose, poetry is very easy. Apart from 
Coleridge, we know instances of poets composing to some 
extent in dream—one, in particular, who composed a fine 


passage of considerable length, included in his published 
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work. There should be no difficulty, therefore, in admit- 
ting the dream-composition of “ Kubla Khan,” though how 
far it was afterwards improved is another matter. Mr. 
Hutchinson is too confident, also, in some of his assump- 
tions ; such as that, in the common dream of falling from 
a height, nobody has ever reached the bottom. One in- 
stance to the contrary is given by a correspondent of his 
own; and the present writer constantly had the same 
experience as a child. 

A prolonged bead-roll of dreams which we all know in 
kind, if not in detail, with no new circumstance to cast any 
light on their causes or enlarge our knowledge of what the 
dreaming mind can do, is not enthralling: we doubt even 
whether it have much value as possible material for science. 
Yet here and there is an interesting point. One person, 
for instance, sees new kinds of flowers, and even unknown 
colours. Mr. Hutchinson, of course, with usual scepticism, 
is sure that this person only imagined the colour to be 
unknown, and that waking vision would have recognised 1t. 
We are not so sure. We know from our own experience 
that dream may reveal new senses, unguessed by waking 
experience. New colour, therefore, does not seem impos- 
sible, especially when we consider that the spectrum has a 
whole range of unseen colours. Might not the strange 
heightening of the dreaming senses light on some hint of 
these? We see the difficulties of the suggestion, none the 
less. Mr. Hutchinson, by-the-way, does not notice, in dis- 
cussing dream-scenery, the preternaturally splendid light 
which invests them—with many people, at least. One 
thing worth record he notes—that dreams of sight are most 
frequent, next those of hearing, lastly those of smell, 
touch, and taste. Would this hold good with musicians, 
one wonders? Their pursuit ought to make hearing far 
more frequent in dream. When the present writer was a 
frequent concert-goer, he had musical dreams which have 
vanished with the cessation of that practice. 

But the most interesting portion of the book, to our 
mind, is the final section on telepathic and premonitory 
dreams, where Mr. Hutchinson has given over the pen to 
another hand. Drawn chiefly from the records of the 
Society for Psychical Research, it possesses a more sys- 
tematic arrangement, and an evidential value. Here are 
dreams as much uncommon as the others are familiar, 
while they have the advantage of pointing a conclusion— 
if you please to accept it. Let us end this notice by one 
or two quotations. Here is the story told by Mrs. Venn, 
of St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge : 


I think the oddest experience I ever had with [my son] 
was one night at Bournemouth, when he slept in my 
room. I dreamed a dream and woke with it, and he 
immediately (asleep still) in his sleep began to talk about 
it, proving that he was dreaming the same thing. It was 
@ very queer dream, and involved the question of how 
many inches (of a row of candles) should be cut off each 
candle. He gravely begged me to “cut off six inches, do, 
mamma ;” when I was feeling four would be enough. It 
was a féte in our dream, and we were lighting up some 
room. No real thing had happened to suggest it to us, 
but we both dreamt it together, apparently. 


Dreams, then, may be infectious? Well, you have the 
alternative that some words spoken in the mother’s dream 
may have suggested the dream-answer to the boy. But 
other cases here given cannot be so explained, though we 
have taken this for its brevity. The next we must con- 
dense ; it is the dream which saved the life of Mr. Brighten, 
when as an articled clerk at Norwich he took a trip with 
a friend on a small river-steamer. The steamer was moored 
for the night, stem and stern, to a wherry in the river at 
Great Yarmouth. Mr. Brighten retired to his cabin, and 
fell asleep in his berth. He dreamed: 


I thought my eyes opened, and that the top of the 
cabin had become transparent, and I could see two dark 
figures floating in the air above the funnel. 


They ap- 
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peared to be in earnest converse, pointing towards the 
mouth of the river, and then at the ropes by which the 
boat was moored: at last they turned to each other, and, 
after some gestures, they seemed to have resolved upon 
a plan of action, and each floated in the air, one to the 
stem and the other to the stern, holding out a forefinger, 
and at the same moment each forefinger touched a rope 
and instantly burned it like a red-hot iron. [The boat 
drifted towards the rapids at the river-mouth ; while Mr. 
Brighten, knowing the boat would founder there, made 
vain efforts to arise and give the alarm. All the time 
the tw> figures floated above the steamer, uttering musical 
sounds.]| At last . . . we came where the swift waters 
were hurrying. . . over the bar. . . ; and in those waters 
we were soon whirling, when the musical sounds . 
were exchanged by the two figures for hideous screams of 
triumph, as the boat began rapidly to sink. ... I was 
drowning, choking. [He sprang up, burst the cabin 
doors, and was on deck in the moonlight, awake.| I 
instinctively turned to the head-rope ; to my horror it had 
just parted. Turning for the boathook, I saw beside me 
my friend C., . . . and he shouted that he saw the stern- 
rope go at the same time. We both held on to the boat- 
hook» but our cries woke up the wherryman, 
who came to our assistance. Next day I could 
calmly reflect that had we remained asleep when the ropes 
parted, the tragedy I dreamed of must certainly have 
taken place in all its literal detail. 


This is sensational enough; and the last two sections of 
the book are full of narratives no less extraordinary. For 
their sake, at any rate, the book is interesting reading. 


‘‘A Fit Vessel for Great Thoughts.” 


A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza. By Harold H. Joachim. 
(Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Witn the judgment of the angels and of the saints 
we excommunicate, cut off, curse, and anathematize 
Baruch de Espinoza, with the consent of the elders and 
of all this holy congregation, in the presence of the holy 
books: by the 613 precepts which are written therein, 
with the anathema wherewith Joshua cursed Jericho, with 
the curse which Elisha laid upon the children, and with 
all the curses which are written in the law. Cursed be 
he by day, and cursed be he by night. Cursed be he in 
sleeping, and cursed be he in waking, cursed in going out 
and cursed in coming in. The Lord shall not pardon 
him, the wrath and fury of the Lord shall henceforth be 
kindled against this man, and shall lay upon him all the 
curses which are. written in the book of the law. The 
Lord shall destroy his name under the sun, and cut 
him off for his undoing from all the tribes of Israel, with 
all the curses of the firmament which are written in the 
book of the law. But ye that cleave unto the Lord your 
God, live all of you this day. 


So runs the sonorous denunciation by the little Jewish 
community of Amsterdam of the man who “ affirmed with 
Paul that all things are in God and move in God.” It was 
not only from the tribes of Israel that Spinoza was cut off. 
Few men have suffered from so universal an anathema. 
The Church of Rome placed his works upon her Index of 
the forbidden, and Protestants of every shade of belief 
vied with one another in condemning and “ refuting ” him. 
The Lutheran pastor, to whom we owe most of our know- 
ledge of the details of his life, was too honest and simple- 
miuded to deny him the praise due to a life ordered in 
singularly strict conformity with the Christian ideal ; but 
it is the testimony of an unwilling witness, filled with a 
pious horror of his © impious” doctrines, and lost in a 
simple wonder how such virtues and such doctrines could 
find a» home in a single personality. Even Voltaire saw 
in him a man who “renversait tous les principes de la 
morale, en étant lui-méme d'une vertu rigide.”” Even 
Hume (a strange champion of orthodoxy!) trembled at 
his “ horrid hypothesis.” 
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The central principle of the “ horrid hypothesis” lies in 
the sentence already quoted—* All things are in God and 
move in God,” or, as it appears in the Fthics, in language 
still very close to that of St. Paul, “ Whatever is is in God, 
and without God can nothing be nor be conceived.” The 
system starts from God, and in God it ends, or rather the sys- 
tem isGod. In Him every attribute exists in its absolute com- 
pleteness, and the number of His attributes is infinite. The 
world and all that is therein, the light of setting suns, the 
round ocean and the living air, the blue sky and the mind 
of man, all these are not indeed unreal, but their reality 
is a part or aspect of the reality of God. To see things 
“under the form of eternity” is to revise most of the 
commonplaces of human thought. The opposition of 
beauty and ugliness, of truth and error, of good and evil, 
assumes a new aspect. The ugly, the erroneous, tle evil 
are all seen to be really the imperfect, and imperfection 
is no absolute quality, but the absence of something ; not, 
Spinoza tells us, of something which ought to be there, 
but of something for which we look only because we fail 
to attain the standpoint of eternity. What place in this 
philosophy has the mind of man? Like all other finite 
things, it has only an unreal reality. It is one of God’s 
ideas, and man’s personality is a fragment of God’s omni- 
potence. But this personality he can strengthen and make 
more real by a discipline of mind and body, until he be- 
comes for himself what he is in reality, one of the states of 
the being of God. It is then that he attains to true free 
dom, and to that love of God which is a part of the infinite 
love wherewith God loves Himself. 

This is the semi-mystic conclusion to which we are con- 
ducted along the path of the “ geometric method” in the 
fifth book of the #thies. In the fourth will be found 
most of Spinoza’s system of practical morality. -“ The 
good which each one who follows virtue seeks for himself, 
he will desire also for the rest of mankind, and that desire 
will be the greater, the greater the knowledge of God 
which he has attained.” “The free man thinks of nothing 
less than of death, and his wisdom is a meditation not of 
death but. of life.” 

These are specimens of the maxims with which Spinoza 
“renversait tous les principes de la morale.” But if Vol- 
taire’s judgment furnishes food for laughter, the instinct 
of theologians was right in recognising a foe in Spinoza. 
For God to take upon Himself the nature of man was for 
him as little credible as for the circle to put on the nature 
of the square, and his system is fatal not only to Chris- 
tianity, but to any religion which is dependent on the per- 
sonal element. Every creed to some extent fashions 
its God in the likeness of man, and sets man in 
*® more intimate relation to God than the rest of 
the universe. But Spinoza’s God is the universe, 
in which man is a fragment among fragments: 
the rational coherence of things actual is not, in 
Kant’s phrase, “ a God who can interest us”; the love of 
which He is the object is only a passionless faculty of mind. 

What manner of man was this maker of a new universe, 
this “ labefactator ” of established beliefs and creeds? How 
did the spectator of all time and of all existence face the 
trivialities and commonplaces of everyday human life’ 
He showed in all things that moderation which is, perhaps, 
more proverbially than really characteristic of the philo- 
sopher. “It is scarce credible how sober and frugal he 
was all the time. He lived a whole day upon a 
Milk-soop done with Butter, which amounted to threepence, 
and upon a Pot of Beer of three half pence. Another day he 
eat nothing but Gruel done with Raisins and Butter, and 
that Dish cost him fourpence half penny.” He was not one 
of those who seek to make the sublimity of their specula 
tions an excuse for neglecting the humble duties of sym 
pathy and kindliness. “He was, besides, very courteous 
and obliging ; he would very often discourse with his Land- 
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lady, especially when she lay in.” Nor did he preach his 
doctrines out of season to those to whom they must have 
brought pain without understanding. He took no delight 
in killing a simple faith or angering an obtuse intolerance. 
* He put the children in mind of going often to Church, 
and taught them to be obedient and dutiful to their 
Parents.” These things have their value, even to a man 
who has risen above the strife of creeds to the stand- 
point of the eternal truth. “He also took Pleasure 
in smoaking a Pipe of Tobacco; or, when he had 
a mind to divert himself somewhat longer, he look’d for 
some Spiders, and made ’em fight together, or he threw 
some Flies into the Cobweb, and was so well pleased with 
that Battel, that he wou’d sometimes break into Laughter.” 
The picture we have of him is of a man simple in his 
tastes, by no means a lover of melancholy, a steady friend, 
unselfish, courageous, not easily moved, but fired once at 
least with righteous indignation, when he would have 
risked his life in order publicly to stigmatize as u/tim: 
barbarorum the mob that had murdered his friends and 
patrons, the de Witts; altogether a lovable man, and a 
fit vessel for great thoughts. Mr. Joachim is a welcome 
addition to the more than respectable list of English 
commentators on Spinoza. His exposition of the Ethics is 
admirably lucid, and the argument is copiously illustrated 
from Spinoza’s other writings. There is no attempt to 
minimise the difficulties and inconsistencies of the system, 
but controversial discussion is generally made to follow 
the careful presentation of Spinoza’s own view. The threads 
of criticism and exposition are not confused, and the hard 
task of attaining to Spinoza’s own point of view is essayed 
with no little success. If the root of right understanding 
is sympathy, then Mr. Joachim is well qualified to be 
Spinoza’s interpreter. In a book of exceptionally even 
merit, the psychological exposition and the treatment of 
the problem of personality may perhaps be singled out for 
especial praise. 


New Light on Hodge. 
The Bettesworth Book. By George Bourne. (Lamley. 5s.) 


Turse “ talks with a Surrey peasant” constitute a social 
document of singular interest. “They are what they pre- 
tend to be—records of conversations with an agricultural 
labourer, and Mr. Bourne has set them down, not indeed 
without art, but without “ doctoring,” and without any of 
that “artful aid” which a novelist might perhaps have 
been forgiven for lending to crude actuality. The book 
makes us think again of the once fashionable phrase, 
tranche de la vie. It is a tranche de la vie in a rather 
literal sense, and it leaves upon the mind a distinct im- 
pression that the real, typical Hodge (Mr. Bourne roundly 
asserts that Bettesworth may be accepted as typical of his 
class) is far removed from the Hodge of political speeches 
and of fiction, even of Mr. Hardy’s fiction. Indeed, he 
appears as a churl to be admired, a clown who is a clown 
only in the Shakespearean signification of that fine word, 
a model whom in many respects the learned, the superior, 
the elegant, and the wise of this world might imitate with 
advantage. We must quote—this is the sort of book that 
raust be appreciated by means of quotations: 


When to this poverty were added mishap and illness, 
from which he arose visibly aged, the comedy of Bettes- 
worth’s talk and its unconquerable good temper veiled 
so much silent suffering as to make me wonder and admire 
where before I might have laughed. Meanwhile, admira- 
tion was already springing up on other grounds. The 
man’s stoicism was a thing familiar enough and to spare 
among the poor ; but as talk followed talk, and I heard 
more and more about Bettesworth’s life, I saw that his 
power of Endurance, however admirable, was as nothing 
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I had 


in gomparison with his power of effective Doing. 
read of adventures: this man had lived adventurously. 
While I had sat at the window looking out upon existence 
as at a lion in the street, Bettesworth had met it face 
to face every day ; he had been at death-grips with it, 


aud had come ott victorious. I had not before talked so 
intimately with a man of this stamp; and for many 
months I thought of him as something exceptional— 
a Mulvaney in the army of workers. But, as I know 
him better and know more about his neighbours, and as 
I consider the import of his conversations, I begin to 
perceive that it is not so much in the narratives them- 
selves that there is anything unusual, as in the circum- 
stance that I have been permitted to hear them. 


Some of the conversations seem at first sight trivial, 
but upon reflection we think that none of them is really 
so: each helps to complete the portrait of this Englishman. 
The best chapter is that entitled “ Philosophy.” Bettes- 
worth’s philosophy would have delighted Carlyle, and his 
bitter observations upon the plethora and unnecessariness 
of “ pa’sons” are certainly the expression of that widespread 
feeling which keeps the village church so regularly empty : 


“Look at the cost o’ keepin’ all they. And what good 
dot do? If a man don’t know right and wrong hisself, 
the pa’son en’t no good ; and it don’t matter for a man 
to know more than that, and to know how to right hisself. 
I don't see what else you need trouble about ; and I been 
through the world and have seen it. That's what you 
want to know; and after I'd had my scholarship, I went 
though the world, and I knowed right from wrong and 
how to see myself righted, and I always got a livin’! 
Pa’sons !—what can they do? There was poor old Colonel 
Sadler [a parson}|—and I believe that man was about as 
right as he could be—he come to see me that time I was 
a-bed with my broken leg, and he ast me, ‘Which do you 
consider is the best religion?’ ‘Why, sir,’ I says, ‘do 
onto others as you would be done onto.’ And so 'tis. 
But the Colonel, that didn’t suit he. He purty soon took 
up he’s hat and was off. That's my idear though—that, 
and to know right and wrong, and how to right yourself. 
ox Cert’nly for these lords and so on ’tis all very 
well to have their fal-de-rals, but everybody don’t want 
it. . . e 


Fred Bettesworth would be called ignorant, and here is 
an example of his ignorance. His wife’s cousin recently 
returned from America; she had been away forty years, 
and married and lost her husband during that time: 


“But she’s got so much a week comin’ in. Her hus- 
band was killed, and she gets some sort of a pension for'n, 
He belongs to what they calls The Civil War.” After 
thirty years, rumour of the great Secession War reaches 
Bettesworth, and he takes it to refer to a sort of benefit 
society. 


But Mr. Bourne points out that although Bettesworth 
may have “some qualified respect for the people who 
would instruct him in this sort of thing, he betrays not 
the slightest desire to resemble them.” And indeed why 
should he? Despite his “ ignorance,” Bettesworth and his 
like are far more learned than nine out of ten haunters of 
libraries. The peasants have their own knowledge ana 
their own great men. 


His admiration is only whole-hearted for men of his 
own class who are really effectual. He is always ready to 
talk enthusiastically of a certain “old Billy,” who is a 
notable man for managing horses. Thirty years ago. 
perhaps, Billy was working for a timber-merchant, and 
drove a team of six entire horses—an accomplishment, 
truly, evidencing a native valour beside which most of the 
virtues of culture look puny. 


And yet there are times when Bettesworth regrets }.1° 
lack of education. 


He brought me a hedgehog not long ago, and told me 
how hedgehogs are guilty of sucking cows, “and it spoils 
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the cows, ye know.” Upon this, I looked up White's 
Selborne on hedgehogs, and read to Bettesworth what 
Gilbert White has to say. Afterwards he remarked, 
though not to me, “ It seems a nice sort o’ book.” 


Would any tribute have pleased White more? 

“When Bettesworth is done for,” says Mr. Bourne in 
conclusion of his excellent book, “and his old wagging 
tongue at length still, the same brave qualities, sponta- 
neous as in him and his neighbours, will be moulding other 
men after his pattern, controlling their actions, shaping 
their thoughts, putting into their mouths conversations 
like these, and in them all carrying on invisibly those un- 
conscious traditions, habits, instincts, that are surely a 
valuable part of what we think of as the English Race.” 

It is a refreshing, earthy book. Somewhere in A Week 
on the Concord Thoreau passionately exclaims in revul- 
sion against certain forms of superfine culture: “ Let us 
get back to the Report of the Committee on Swine!” And 
we would say that, after a prodigious course of superfine, 
nature-patronising garden-volumes, we have got back, in 
The Bettesworth Book, to old earth again. 


a 


A Doctor in Kabul. 


At the Court of the Amir. By John Alfred Gray. (Mac- 


millan. 6s.) 


TWELVE years ago Mr. Gray started with Sir Salter (then 
Mr.) Pyne and two other English engineers for Kabul to 
enter the service of the Amir. This book is the record of 
his life in Kabul and its neighbourhood, and particularly of 
his medical and surgical practice under the strange condi- 
tions of an Eastern Court. The narrative is lively from 
beginning to end, a circumstance which may partly be 
traced to the fact that it is compiled, as Mr. Gray tells 
us, from letters written to the lady who is now his wife. 
The charm of the book is its easy, open, picturesque com- 
municativeness. Mr. Gray's first impressions of the late 
Amir, for whose memory he has a profound respect, were 
not too favourable. From the Royal geologist, a British 
officer, he heard at the outset stories of the Amir’s char- 
acter and of life in Afghanistan which were not reassuring. 
His informant 


had heard of the terrible punishment that had been in- 
flicted on the rebel followers of Sirdar Ishak and their 
unfortunate families. One form of punishment appeared 
to have been introduced from Russia. Men were described 
as being tied, in the bitter winter of Turkestan, naked, 
to a post; water was thrown over them, and they were 
left to freeze: a strong man would last two days. Girls 
had been fastened to the earth and tortured ; women and 
children sold as slaves—and much more. 


However, Mr. Gray soon began—as one may admit was 
inevitable and necessary—to see such things in perspec- 
tive. He perceived that to denounce such acts in the 
terms which would be applicable in Europe is simply to 
ignore the different ideas and sanctions of the East. “ The 
Amir was simply proclaiming, in language that Asiatics 
understand, his determination of being King in Afghanis- 
tan.” To forget this “1s an injustice, for education and 
civilisation cannot advance with such strides in an isolated 
Eastern country as in Europe, and without the progress of 
knowledge the sons cannot learn better than their fathers.” 
To himself the Amir was all graciousness, and Mr. Gray 
soon found himself invested with the charge of the mili- 
tary hospital in Mazar, with authority over all native 
doctors—called Hakims—except only the two chief Hakims 
and one Hindustani doctor. That he had need of this 
supremacy is shown by his queer stories of native doctoring, 
and the prejudices he encountered. Indeed, his position is 
sprung upon us with a quaint unexpectedness when we are 
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told that on his first visit to the hospital a sentry was 
posted at the gate of the inner garden with orders to shoot 
any Hakim attempting to enter. Naturally, tale-bearing 
and intrigue dogged the English doctor’s steps. They would 
have brought his work to nothing but for the unfailing 
firmness and loyalty of Abdurrahman, who put two of his 
detractors to the torture of the wedge and post. The 
wedge and post torture is simple and gruesome. “ There is 
an upright post in the earth. The criminal is seated on the 
ground and his feet lashed to the post; wedges are in- 
serted between the sole of the foot and the post, and are 
hammered home. It is a painful process, they say, but 
a dogged Afghan will sit till the bones of both feet are 
crushed before he will utter a sound.” 

Mr. Gray presents the Amir to us as a man of wide 
knowledge, much enlightenment, and many generous 
impulses. He was greatly interested in Dr. Gray’s talent 
for portrait painting, and himself gave sittings. The result- 
ing portrait was the admiration of the Court, and its re- 
production as the frontispiece of this volume throws no 
discredit on the artist or his judges. One awful incident 
marked its progress on the easel. It occurred in this way : 


I was working at the watch-chain, but presently His 
Highness moved, and the chain became disarranged. 
Without thinking where I was—for I was absorbed in the 
painting—and acting as if he were an English gentleman, 
and not an Oriental Prince whose life had already been 
attempted, I walked suddenly up to the Amir to re- 
arrange the chain. There was a dead silence, though I 
hardly noticed it at the time, but I saw that the 
Amir iooked very hard at me. Then with a bow I went 
back to my work. Nothing was said. 

When we reached home the Armenian told me that he 
and every one else in the Court were exceedingly startled 
by my walking suddenly up to His Highness. He was 
just as likely to have shot me as uot. It was contrary to 
etiquette to approach near uninvited ; and the suddenness 
was so very suggestive of evil designs. However, His 
Highness was not seriously annoyed. He saw at once 
that I meant no evil, nor any disrespect. 


The Armenian mentioned in this passage was our 
author’s interpreter, philosopher, and servant-friend, and 
a very good fellow he is. He rejoices us by his remark : 
“Sir, let me see London. If I die then—don’t matter.” 
Less flattering was his assumption that Englishmen sell 
their wives, which he supported by the following staggering 
argument: “I mean this: an English woman becomes 
wearied of her husband, and prefers another to him. The 
man who is preferred is called a co-respondent. Straight- 
way they go before the Kasi—the Magistrate—and, after 
much discussion, it is decided at what price the co-respon- 
dent shall buy the woman. The money is then paid to the 
husband.” 

The following scene is well written and realised, and it is 
characteristic in every detail. It was not, however, wit- 
nessed by Dr. Gray, who had it as a Court story: 


There had been brought to His Highness, as a present, 
a very beautiful shield inlaid with gold. This was when 
he had come to the throne, and was Amir. 

Everyone in the Durbar Hall feasted his eyes upon 
this beautiful thing, and the courtiers edged anxiously 
nearer the royal chair, in the hope that “ Amir Sahib” 
might perhaps, as he sometimes did, bestow a present 
upon a “faithful and deserving slave.” The Amir slowly 
cast his eyes round the ring, and each heart beat high, 
as the Amir’s eyes rested a moment on this man or that. 
Suddenly, the Amir called out, 

“ Nassir, Pesh bidr,” “come forward.” 

Out of a far corner came Nassir. The Amir turned to 
the anxious circle, and said, 

“Look upon this man. He was with me in Samar- 
cand.” The hearts of the courtiers sank ; Nassir, then, 


was to be the recipient of the shield. 
“He was with me in Samarcand, and for a little thing 
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he turned and cursed me. These were his words "—and 
the Amir repeated the curse. “Is this so?” he said to 
Nassir. The old man hung his head in shame. 

“He cursed me; he half drew his sword on me, his 
master. What is this man worthy of?” 

There was a dead silence: the shield was forgotten, for 
behold Nassir’s day had come. It had; but not in the 
sense anticipated. 

“Give him the shield,” said the Amir. 
me in Samarcand.” 

I should finish the story by saying Nassir treasured the 
shield as the apple of his eye, and showed it me with 
honest pride—but no, he sold it next day for what it 
would fetch. Afghanistan! 


“He was with 


Mr. Gray’s medical and surgical work was highly appre 
ciated in Kabul, yet the Amir would not give him prece- 
dence of the ignorant Hakims in attendance upon himeelf, 
and our author accordingly declined the offer of a per- 
manent residence and employment. The recent death of 
the Amir, and the succession of Prince Habibullah, of 
whom Dr. Gray speaks in high terms, add to the import- 
ance of this book, which, however, is valuable chiefly as a 
faithful and crowded picture of the daily round in a bar- 
baric Court. 


Uy 


Elia and Another. 
Illustrated by A. Garth Jones. 





The Essays of Elia. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


Outwardly and inwardly this is a handsome volume, 
and seen lying on a table—for it is a table rather than a 
shelf book —it will draw you irresistibly across a 
room. We are sorry that a nearer acquaintance hardly 
confirms our prepossession. Attempts to illustrate Lamb’s 
Essays are not to our mind. We cannot think 
that either the necessity or opportunity for artistic 
illustration exists in the Essays. Lamb's highly 
intellectualised descriptions of men and places, his highly 
literary fancies and whimsical inventions, mock all 
attempts to render them pictorially. They do their own 
business so well that illustrative help seems an intrusion 
and a bathos. They will bear but one stamp—that of 
‘ Lamb’s personality. The only kind of illustration that 
seems to us proper to be applied to them—and even 
this seems to menace one’s appreciation of the Essays 
as essays—is plain portraiture of men, women, and 
places mentioned by Lamb. An Elian museum we 
can understand, but to interpose an artistic commentary 
between Lamb and his readers is enterprise indeed. 
Mr. Garth Jones can draw well, though the vigour of his 
line and the general hardness and blackness of his work 
seem to us to dissociate him in some degree from work 
of the kind which he here attempts. But his real dis- 
qualifications are chargeable to his task. How is it 
possible to offer to the true lover of Lamb a black and 
white drawing which shall not diminish and dilute his 
enjoyment of an image or observation in Lamb’s text? 
In his “ Grace Before Meat” Lamb asks: “ Why have we 
none for books, those spiritual repasts—a grace before 
Shakespeare—a devotional exercise proper to be said 
before reading the ‘Fairy Queen’?”’ And so the artist gives 
us a fancy drawing of Lamb saying grace over a folio 
with a mutilation of this sentence below the drawing. 
Again Lamb’s remark, in the midst of his playful argu- 
ment, that “the moment of appetite (the judicious reader 
will apprehend me) is, perhaps, the least fit reason for 
that exercise”, precipitates a full-page drawing of be-wigged 
gourmands falling to work on their soup. Cui bono? “In 
tale or history your Beggar is ever the just antipode to 
your King,” says Lamb elsewhere. To this purely 
literary remark is tacked a full-page fantasy in which, 
apparently, the North and South Poles are represented 
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with King and Beggar as their respective tenants. 
“ His ri¢hes are always about him.” 
the “ true Caledonian” in “ Imperfect Sympathies.” The 
sentence is one little touch in a piece of cumulative moral 
portraiture. And lo, we have a Scotchman in shawl and 
tam-o’-shanter, seated on a box of books, and encylopedia 
on his knees, and a globe and compasses and documents 
strewn around him. This is not illustration: it is rather 
artistic parallelism, and we fear that Lamb’s text and Mr. 
Garth’s drawings share the well-known property of parallel 
lines, which being continued indefinitely in either direction 
can never meet. We have no wish to be severe on a com- 
petent artist. But the wider question, that of the illustrate- 
ability of Lamb, is important; other attempts will be 
made, and, as we think, are doomed to failure. Mr. 
E. V. Lucas contributes a good biographical introduction, 
in which he takes Lamb's side in rejecting the epithet 
“gentle” as applied to Elia. Mr. Lucas suggests 
“ understanding” as a better word. It is a better word, 
but is it not rather usurpatory ? 


Again, 
Lamb is describing 


From ‘‘ Mr. Punch 


Mr. Punch’s Dramatic Sequels. By St. John Hankin. 


(Bradbury. 


It appears to us that Mr. St. John Hankin, in attempting 
these fourteen “sequels” to a list of plays which begins 
with the Alkestis and ends with a (non-existent) drame- 
tised version of Omar Khayydm, has fallen between the 
stool of a mere parody and the stool of a mere sequel. He 
says, in neat-enough rhyme :— 


Plays end too soon. They never show 
The whole of what I want to know. 


The curtain falls and I’m perplexed 
With doubts about what happened next. 


Did Hamts&r’s father haunt no more 
The battlements of Elsinore? 


. * * * . * 


Will Ausrey take to wife one day 
Another Mrs, Tanqueray ? 


Do Eccuzs and his stepson wrangle? 
Has anything been heard of Dancin? 
What has become of Mrs. Wanor? 


But his invention is decidedly unequal to the demand 
which he makes upon it. His continuation of Alkestis, in 
which he portrays Alkestis as a clacking shrew and Her- 
cules at the request of Admetus unsuccessfully trying to 
force Death to take her back again, is a gloomy piece of 
fooling, belonging to the same order of ideas as that 
which Mr. Dan Leno illustrates, without gloom, at the 
Pavilion, the Oxford, and the Tivoli. Here is a sample 
of the humour :— 

ALKESTIS. 
[Tired of getting in one line at a time] Iov! Tov! 
thankless things are men! 


What 


To exactly the same order of ideas belongs the brilliant 
and original notion of turning Omar into a drunken and 
chambering lout. Here is another example of the 
humour :— 

Sax. 
Fie; An old man like you! 


Omar. 

Old! Thank goodness I am old. When I was young I 
went to school and heard the sages. Didn’t learn much 
there! They said I came like water and went like wind. 
Horrid chilly Band-of-Hope sort of doctrine. I know 


better now. 
[Drinks from the jug in his hand. 
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A third. Leno-ish idea is to present a third Mrs. Tan- 
queray as a tart and sinister platform-woman, who starves 
and bullies poor Aubrey, and is grossly rude to his friends. 

We have discovered one rather clever thing in a book 
which might have been diverting and is the opposite of 
diverting—a song in imitation (not in parody, but in imi- 
tation) of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert. It occurs in the sequel to 
Patience. We quote a couple of stanzas :— 


When you once have your commission, if you want a high 
position in the Army of the King, 
You must tout for the affections of the influential sections 

of the Inner Social Ring. 
If you're anxious for promotion, you must early get a 
notion of the qualities commanders prize ; 
You must learn to play at polo, strum a banjo, sing a 
solo, and you're simply bound to rise! 
For every one will say, 
In the usual fatuous way : 
“If this young fellow’s such a popular figure in High 
Society, 
Why, what a very competent commander of a troop this 
fine young man must be!” 


You must buy expensive suits, wear the shiniest of boots, 
and a glossy hat and tall, 
For if you're really clever you need practically never wear 
your uniform at all. 
You probably will then see as little of your men as you 
decently can do, 
And you'll launch a thousand sneers at those foolish 
Volunteers, who are not a bit like you! 
And those Volunteers will say, 
When you go on in that way: 
“If this young man’s such an unconcealed contempt for 
the likes of such as we, 
What a genius at strategy and tactics too this fine young 
man must be!” 
But the modest merits of this single piece are scarcely 
sufficient excuse for the shortcomings of the entire volume. 





Chaucer Undefiled. 


The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited from 
numerous manuscripts by the Rev. Walter Skeat. (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press ; London, Henry Frowde. 3s. 6d.) 


For some things we have to thank the age in which we 
live, and among them is the privilege of getting such an 
edition of Chaucer as this, at a student’s price. Into a 


few closely-printed prefatory pages Professor Skeat 
has compressed all the essential information about 


work which the ordinary reader is likely 
to require. Besides a chronological list of his writings, 
stating the influences under which he worked in the 
three periods of his career, you have notes on Chaucer's 
grammar, metre, versification, and pronunciation—all of 
great use and value. Chaucer's pronunciation must have 
been a startling thing to our modern ears. Perhaps it 
may partly have resembled Tennyson’s reading of his own 
mouthing out his hollow oes and aes.” Thus our 
closed “ a” sound (as in cat) had no existence for him. The 
nearest thing to it was the “a” of ouras. The “a” in such 
words as face was pronounced long and broad, like the 
Continental “a,” or our own “a” in father. So was the 
“a” at the end of a syllable, as in age. There was a long 
open “e,” like the “a” in Mary; as in clene (clean), pro- 
nounced claené. 

But these things do not affect the actual reading of the 
The gain here lies in the fact that, without 
luxurious expenditure, the ordinary lover of Chaucer has 
for the first time a text in which it is possible for him 
clearly to follow the poet’s metre, without the impediments 
introduced by corrupt texts, or editors whose under- 


Chaucer's 


poems, ~ 


poems, 
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standing of metre and study of manuscripts did not enable 
them to give us what Chaucer actually wrote. Dryden 
declared that on no theory was it possible to reduce 
Chaucer to metrical harmony. With the texts of Dryden’s 
day, such a conclusion might well appear inevitable. In 
reality Chaucer is one of our finest masters of versification. 
The recollection of a few principles, not very difficult to 
master, will resolve his lines into a movement as strong, 
various, flexible, yet regular, as that of any modern poet, 
or of Dryden himself. The sounding of the final “e” in 
such words as strengthe, of the “e” before the final con- 
sonant in wordes (for example), are the chief things. 
Chaucer also admits, sometimes, an extra syllable before 
the c@sura, or pause in the middle of the line, which gives 
time for a light extra syllable to be pronounced. For 
instance : 


“For him was léver have at his béddes heéd.” 


where the cesura and extra syllable are at “lever” (7:2., 
liefer). A few more minutia are all that is needed; aud 
they are briefly and clearly stated in Professor Skeats’ 
hints on the poet’s versification. Perhaps the sole irregu- 
larity, according to later laws of versification (for the extra 
syllable before the czesura is also used by Shakespeare 
and others) is that very occasionally a line drops the unac- 
cented syllable of the first foot—becoming trochaic : 


“*Ginglen in a whistling wind as clear,” &e. 


But where each letter is so important, it can be perceived 
that a final ‘‘ e” where none should be, or the absence of it 
where it should be, throws the whole line out of metre. 
Yet such transgressions have been frequent in previous 
editions. Professor Skeats’ laborious restoration of a cor- 
rect text has removed all such obstacles. 

He has banished, too, all poems which research has 
shown not to be Chaucer’s. Our old friends The Flower 
and the Leaf (which Dryden modernised) and The Cuckoo 
and the Nightingale disappear—as we may hope they will 
from all future editions of Chaucer. This is, indeed, a 
Chaucer not only praiseworthy for what it has, but what it 
has not. It is entirely unsuperfluous. If ever Chaucer can 
be popularised, this edition should do it. 


Other New Books. 


Some Feudal Coats of Arms. By Joseph Foster. 
Parker & Co. 63s.) 


Tue mob of mankind supposes Heraldry to be as extinct as 
Adam, or, at most, that it survives only in poetic tradition 
or on carriage panels. And yet many patent and every- 
day things make war upon this vulgar belief. Against it 
the bunting of street-triumphs flickers, and flaps, and flut- 
ters: the painted and gilded arms over provision shops by 
“ special appointment” protest; the emblazoned “ Peer- 
ages” thunder. These for the obtuse senses of the herd. 
For the considerate eye of the “Student” and the “ Man 
of Family,” for whose delight Mr. Foster has laboured, and 
to whom explicitly he presents the harvest of his pains, are 
there not the lambent heraldries of church windows, the 
intimate appeal of armorial book-plates, the personal sym- 
pathy of signet rings? Is there not Mr. Foster himself, 
seated like “ the Calligate knight Diligence,” in old Gerard 
Leigh, among “ bookes of ancient Jests, and deeds of 
Honour, and orders of Coronations, Creations, and Dub- 
bings, studiously keeping those Monuments from wormy 
wemes ” ? 

This latest stone of the monument which the indefatig- 
able Mr. Foster is building to his own heraldic fame is as 
prodigal of record as an Assyrian brick. It contains no 
less than about 2,000 illustrations, mostly in quite spirited 
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“ trick,” but including also baronial seals, inlaid tiles, en- 
graved and sculptured effigies, and even combats of Greek 
warriors—* fine confused feeding.” But all these things 
have their real bearing upon each other and upon Heraldry 
at large, and aptly assist the text, which is primarily a col- 
lection from certain heraldic rolls. The chief to which the 
compiler is indebted are those which preserve the names 
and insignia of the leaders at Falkirk, Carlaverock, the 
Dunstable Tournaments, the Battle of Boroughbridge, the 
Siege of Calais, and before Rouen, ranging in date from 
1298 to 1418. The most interesting of these is that of 
Boroughbridge. What reader of Drayton (and every lover 
of England should read Drayton) can forget his glorious 
blazon of the knights in the action which preceded that 
battle, “ when the crests and badges of each nobler name 
against their owners rudely seemed to stand”? Here are 
to be found “the silver saltire upon martial red” of the 
“valiant Nevill,” the “lady’s sleeve” that “ high-spirited 
Hastings wore,” the “bright crescent” of the Percy, 
“great Warren’s blazon,” and “the colours that Ross and 
Courtney did unfold.” Has it ever occurred to the non- 
heraldic reader that, could modern eyes gaze upon the 
troubled phantasms of old battles, a herald, and a herald 
alone, could unerringly identify each ghostly warrior ? 

But Drayton has lured us from our text. It may be 
sufficient, however, to add that the result of Mr. Foster's 
collection is a really valuable alphabetical list of the full 
Christian and family names and simple bearings of hundreds 
of redoubtable warriors: a list of the greatest interest, 
prior “to the incubation of the College of Arms,” and 
emphatically useful to both the heraldic student and the 
heraldic artist. The compiler frankly takes his stand upon 
antiquity—* a standpoint,” as he says, “the very opposite 
to that of those who seek to foist on the newly-armigerous 
person a ‘nobility’ obtained by him in return for a cash 
payment,” 


—_-— -——— 





In an Unknown Prison Land. By George Griffith. (Hut- 
chinson. 17s. net.) 


Mr. Grirrirn describes his book as “ An Account of Con- 
victs and Colonists in New Caledonia, with Jottings Out 
and Home.” The jottings out and home occupy consider- 
ably more than a third of the volume, and are of so 
familiar an order that they cannot be regarded otherwise 
than as the merest padding. In a book of such outward 
pretension, dealing with a subject of such deep human in- 
“terest, we do not in the least desire to read the impressions 
of the author concerning mosquitos and his casual fellow- 
passengers. When we come to the real matter of the book, 
we find the same tendency to irrelevance, the same flip- 
pancy, tempered with straining after effect. Mr. Griffith 
upparently had quite unusual facilities granted him by the 
Director of the Penal Administration for the examination 
of the whole French system of New Caledonia, but only to 
a limited extent does he seem to have availed himself of 
those facilities. The book is interesting, but too general 
and unscientific ; it is, in fact, a popular publication, and in 
our opinion popular publications upon such subjects are of 
small value, and often quite undesirable. However, Mr. 
Griffith sets forth a good deal which the English public 
will no doubt be surprised to hear concerning the extreme 
leniency with which the average New Caledonian convict 
is treated, as well as the provision made by Government 
for his advancement as a /ihéré or reléqgué. The question 
of the wisdom of the system is much too wide for ‘discus- 
sion here, but it may be remarked that in the broad ten- 
dencies of the system there is too much sentimentality and 
too little recognition of the true criminal instinct. Senti- 


mentality is the most dangerous of qualities where crimi- 
nals are concerned, and it must not be forgotten that it 
was sentimentality which abolished the lash in New Cale- 
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donia, only to establish in its place the horrors of the 
Cachot Noir. Still, it must be admitted that we have 
something to learn from French penal administration. 


London Afternoons. J. Loftie. 10s. 6d. 


net.) 


By W. (Cassell. 


Mr. Loftie is a writer on London whose industry and 
knowledge have long ago been recognised. Here he in- 
dulges in a number of historical studies of subjects as 
various as “ Newgate,” “ Ancient Rivers,” “ The Older City 
Churches,” * Wren’s St. Paul's,” “ Camberwell,” etc. We 
agree with him that “ it is a serious thing to add another 
to the number of London books”; but the observation 
need not be turned against himself. There is solid and 
interesting matter in these essays. Still, it is just in the 
rare instances in which he draws on his own recollections 
that he is at his best, and the following passage is, to our 
mind, worth any dozen pages of historical probings. Mr. 
Loftie is writing of London fifty years and more ago: 


I remember one street in 1843. I was a child, very 
young, but observant as all children are, while as yet 
everything seems new. . I was taken to see the 
Tower, Greenwich Hospital, the Surrey Zoological Gar- 
dens, and a Palace—I think Bue -kingham Palace. My 
recollections of the Tower are very distinct. I think 
there was some kind of tramway or a railway at Green- 
wich. But the most vivid picture I can call up is the 
view, westward, up hill, towards the Park gate in Oxford 
Street: a wide street paved with large round stones, 
bordered on either side by low, two-or-three storied 
houses ; a few, very few, foot passengers, a blind man 
playing drearily on atin whistle, a single vehicle rambling 
up the hill, a hearse, with people following on foot, and 
two little children all in black. There seemed to be no 
other traffic. The tin whistle and the hearse were con- 
nected indelibly in my mind. 


That picture of an all but empty Oxford Street, with its 
small every-day sights, is intimate, natural, and, as an 
evocation of the London of 1843, valuable. 


Medieval London. By William Benham and Charles 


Welch. (Seeley. 7s.) 


Dr. Benham, who is rector of St. Edmund the King, in 
Lombard Street, and Mr. Welch, who is Librarian to the 
City Corporation, have produced, with the help of their 
publishers, a voluiue somewhat of the album type, but 
without any of the literary superficiality of albums. For 
although fulness is not possible in eighty pages of text, we 
have here a scholarly survey of medieval London, con- 
sidered first as a whole, then under the headings of “ Civic 
Rule,” “The Thames,” “ Religious Life,” “ Fortress, 
Palaces, and Mansions,” and “ The Passing of Medieval 
London.” By medieval London our authors mean the 
London which emerged from King Alfred’s reign and was 
consumed in the Great Fire of 1666. It is the London over 
which John Stow brooded with so many regrets for 
greater glories and more splendid pageants than even in 
1600 were to be seen. The vastness of the subject almost 
entitles the authors to immunity from criticism. They 
have wisely selected typical and interesting matters for 
mention instead of reducing their material to a tasteless 
jelly of facts and dates. Dipping casually, we find the 
interesting story of the origin of the stone gallery which 
trom the tower of St. Mary-le-Bow Church looks down on 
Cheapside. To stand in that little stone gallery when a 
royal pageant is proceeding to the Guildhall must have 
been the dream of many. Well, this gallery is a survival, 
or rather a repetition, of a scaffold from which royalty 
was wont to enjoy the tournaments in what was then the 
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great square of Chepe. In the reign of Edward III. this 
scaffold once gave way, and the fatalities were numerous. 
Our present historians tell us that “it is said that the 
King, with true Plantagenet violence, ordered the head 
carpenter to be hanged, and was turned from his purpose, 
us at Calais, by the intercession of the Queen. It led to 
an alteration. The royal gallery was firmly fixed to the 
wall of the church, and so remained. Years later, after 
the Great Fire, when Wren rebuilt the church and sur- 
mounted it with its present beautiful spire, there was a 
stipulation that there should be a royal gallery. And there 
it is still; the passer-by can see it from the street.” 
Another medisval feature is perpetuated in the arched 
base on which the spire of St. Mary-le-Bow rests, for this 
recalls the arched chamber in the original tower in which 
the Court of Arches sat. The name of the church is but 
Sancta Maria de Arcubus anglicised. 

The illustrations adorn greatly the volume, and we are 
particularly grateful for the admirably reproduced series of 
Antoine van den Wyngaerde’s drawings of Elizabethan 
London now in the Bodleian Library. It is believed that 
his great drawing of London from Westminster to the 
Tower was made in 1561 for Philip II. of Spain, whose 
interest in London was explained—and extinguished—at 
a later period. 





Shakespeare in Music. By Louis C. Elson. (Nutt. 6s. net.) 


This compilation, apparently of American origin, is 
“ animated by a desire to show how closely the great poet 
allied himself to the divine art.” It in no way comes up 
to the level of the excellent little book, Shakespeare and 
Music, written some five years ago by Dr. E. W. Naylor. 
That was a work of real value to the scholar—learned, 
thorough, and methodically arranged by a competent first- 
hand student, both of Shakespeare and of musical litera- 
ture. Mr. Elson is a much more superficial writer, and 
appeals to those who prefer a gossipy antiquarianism to 
exact science. As there are already 3,250 works dealing 
with Shakespeare in the Boston Public Library, there is 
perhaps no great harm in adding a 3,25lst; but to the 
philosophic mind, watching the welter of unnecessary 
books that pours from the presses of two continents, it 
is always a little annoying to see a moderately well-done 
thing intervening between the public and a thing supremely 
well done. However, Mr. Elson wanders amiably through 
a number of topics more or less connected with each other, 
with Shakespeare, and with music. To name a few only: 
he discusses the instruments known to Shakespeare, the 
technical musical terms used in the plays, the position of 
music and musicians in Elizabethan days, the history of 
English dances, the songs borrowed or written by Shake- 
speare, the music written for the plays by composers of 
eminence. He quotes fully most of the texts bearing on 
musical points, and inserts a number of illustrative airs 
in modern notation. The chapter dealing with music, and 
Shakespeare’s opinions about music, from a psychological 
and ethical point of view, need not be taken very seriously ; 
it does not belong to the finer westhetic criticisni. Mr. Elson 
quotes from the “Merchant of Venice” : 


The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved wth concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let mo such man be trusted. 


Herc he observes: “ We are not disposed to regard the last 
six lines of this sentence as absolute statement of fact,” 
and proceeds to give the entertaining comment of the 
eighteenth century editor, Steevens : 
The present passage, which is neither pregnant with 
physical and moral truth, nor poetically beautiful in an 
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eminent degree, has constantly enjoyed the good fortune to 
be repeated by those whose inhospitable memories would 
have refused to admit or retain any other sentiment or 
description of the same author, however exalted or just. 
The truth is that it furnishes the vacant fiddler with 
something to say in defence of his profession, and sup- 
plies the coxcomb in music with an invective against such 
as do not pretend to discover all the various powers of 
language in inarticulate sounds. 


One ulmost feels that Steevens must have himself suf- 
fered from tone-deafness. 


Chivalry. By F. Warre Cornish. (Sonnenschein. 4s, 6d.) 


We are conscious of some disappointment at this last 
volume of the * Social England” Series. The Vice-Provost 
of Eton has before now proved himself a writer of charm 
and distinction. He is able to draw for the purposes of 
his present subject upon the stores of a wide reading in 
medizeval history and literature. The subject itself is a 
fascinating one. Yet the book as a whole is unsatisfac- 
tory, not for lack of incidental interest or picturesqueness of 
treatment, but because it is without a logical and well- 
planned scheme of structure. “There is not much to be 
done with Chivalry,” says Mr. Cornish, in effect, “ but to 
re-tell a well-worn tale”: 


Much light has been thrown in modern times upon 
the wars of the Middle Ages, the religious and political 
institutions, the history of law, feudalism, and commerce. 
More facts are known, and a mass of medieval literature 
has been brought to light since the days of Sir Walter 
Scett. But the facts are for the most part of the same 
character as those which he found in Anna Commena, 
Villehardouin, Froissart, and Monstrelet; and _ the 
remances and romantic and epic poems tell the same 
story as Sir Thomas Malory in the Morte d’ Arthur. 
Little can be added to the conception of chivalry as it 
was evolved from medieval records by Curne de Ste. 
Palaye, and set forth by Scott, Southey, and their fo:- 
lowers, whose obligations to Ste. Palaye cannot be exag- 
gerated. A writer, whose aim is rather to sketch a 
state of Society, than to chronicle a period, can do little 
more than clean after the harvest has been reaped. 


We do not at all agree that little can be added to Ste. 
Palaye. The whole question can be treated in a different, 
and surely a more philoscphic, manner than his. A pic- 
ture of chivalry as an organisation of Society, based upon 
dats drawn indifferently from chronicles and other docu- 
ments of actual life, and from romances and other docu- 
ments of literature, necessarily suggests a question as to 
its reliability. Yet such a picture is, in the main, what 
Mr. Cornish, no less than Ste. Palaye, gives us. His series 
of chapters upon “ Knighthood,” “War,” “ Tournaments,” 
* Heraldry,” and other subjects more or less connected with 
chivalry, is learned and interesting enough, but they do not 
distinguish much between the real and the imagined facts, 
and they leave the reader to gather for himself, with the 
assistance of some introductory generalities, the answer to 
the main question—how far was the ethical ideal of chivalry 
merely an ideal, reflected in romantic literature, and how 
far was it effectively operative in real life? Is there not 
some advance still to be made beyond Ste. Palaye on such 
lines as these? 





Messrs. Cassell can be heartily congratulated on the 
first volume of their illustrated edition of Social England 
(Vol. I. 12s. net). The application of pictures to this fine 
work, edited by the late Mr. H. D. Traill and Mr. J. S. 
Mann, has been done with profusion and discrimination. 
The result promises to be a great success. We can wish 
no intelligent reader of history, schoolmaster, or public 
library a better, a more nourishing, possession than the 
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six volumes of which the first is before us. The record is 
here brought from the Celtic twilight to the formation 
of Parliament in the thirteenth century. It is with the 
illustrations, however, that we are chiefly concerned. They 
range from Saxon coins to views of cathedrals and 
churches, from facsimiles of the writings of early authors 
like Caedmon to the Bayeux tapestry, and from photo- 
graphs of Roman tombs and Saxon pottery to a drawing 
which shows how twelfth century Englishmen wore their 
hair and beard. A particularly fine illustration is a view 
of a scene on which we are glad to have looked—Hadrian’s 
Wall, as seen from a spot near Housesteads. Inasmuch 
as the illustrations were not contemplated by Mr. Traiil 
and his coadjutor, and are also in bountiful excess of the 
actual requirements of the text, they are made the subject 
of a series of preliminary notes which are in themselves 
of great value. The printing and workmanship of the 
volume are all that can be desired. 


The clergyman as a guide has come to the front in recent 
years, and now the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes joins those of 
his brothers who have made it their mission to lead men 
up and down this world a little, as well as in the straight 
and narrow way to the next. His volume, The Morning 
Lands of History, is sure of a welcome, and we think it 
deserves it. In Rome, Athens, Syracuse, Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, and Cairo Mr. Hughes will be found interesting 
and zealous. The book is based on a journal kept by Mrs. 
Hughes, in which, on one occasion, she thanks God for a 
good porthole in her cabin. To which Mr. Hughes re- 
sponds: “I echo that devout exclamation. A good port- 
hole is invaluable in a cabin.” Mr. Hughes studied with 
special care the battles of Salamis and Marathon, the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, and the site of Calvary. On the way 
back he visited Monte Carlo, and was admitted to the 
gambling rooms without a ticket, being taken for an 
habitué. Within them he saw “trembling arms” out- 
stretched, and “extreme melancholy ” on every face. Lord 
Rosslyn will be dismayed to learn that at the tables all is 
pure chance, and “there is no room whatever for skill or 
calculation.” A useful itinerary, in which a good many 
occasions are brightly and briefly improved. 


The late Dr. Mandell Creighton’s working opinions as a 
bishop are embodied in a volume entitled, Zhe Church and 
the Nation. (Longmans. 5s. net.) The title is well 
chosen, for it represents what is common to the largest 
number of these “Charges and Addresses,” and what is 
their most constant inspiration, a desire to make clear the 
position and meaning of the Church of England in its rela- 
tion to the life of the nation. The book is for clergymen 
and Church workers, but no reader is likely to dip into it 
without some refreshment. Whether he is handling a large 
problem like Biblical Criticism or The Mass, or is only 
enjoining country clergymen to keep their churches open 
all day, Dr. Creighton is brisk and engaging. 

Pouchet’s well-known popular science book, The Uni- 
verse ; or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little, is 
issued in a new and revised edition by Messrs. Blackie. 
With its simple descriptions and glowing illustrations it is 
the book to give to an inquiring boy. 


Among other new editions we have received from Mr. 
Murray a “ popular impression ” of the corrected copyright 
edition of Darwin’s Origin of Species. This work, in its 
original form, passes out of copyright next week, but the 
edition which Darwin revised will be under copyright for 
some years to come, and it is now issued in a thoroughly 
popular shilling form by Mr. Murray. 


The “Edinburgh Waverley” reaches its fourteenth and 
fifteenth volumes in The Bride of Lammermoor and The 
Legend of Montrose. Messrs. Jack can be congratulated 
on their unfailing punctuality. 
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Fiction. 
The Happenings of Jill. By “ota.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


This novel opens in the following manner : 


“Wounds must be inflicted and endured in decent 
silence,” said Jill Devereux, her inexorable eyes fixed 
upon the three Fontainvs ; slim, delicate-moulded slips of 
girls, who towered like tall white lilies high above the 
little brown elf of « thing who swayed their counsels and 
controlled their persons. “ Now,” she proceeded, in a 
soft, cold tone of disbelief, “do you ab-so-lutely under- 
stand?” 

“We do ab-so-lutely understand!” shrieked the three 
in one thin quaver. In moments of apprehension the 
Fontaines always shrieked together. It seemed to endue 
them with a strength not their own. 

“Hem! That hardly sounds like it. 
on, and let’s see. 


However, come 


We make the quotation because in these few lines is 
displayed the whole book, is displayed the whole of 
“ Jota’s” production, at once so strong and so limited. 
Her heroines are always thus—little brown elves, creatures 
of powerful intellect, passionate heart, and unconquerable 
spirit. They are always unusual, for the reason that 
“ Tota’s” artistic talent is not broad enough to sympathise 
with and so to uplift the ordinary. Jill! Why Jill? Is 
one woman in a million called Jill? But it is just because 
Jill is “ queer,” and because it forms a piquant contrast 
to the aloof aristocracy of Devereux, that “Iota” has 
chosen it. The name illustrates her heroine. We know 
in advance what kind of things will occur to this Jill-— 
how she will be misunderstood or uncomprehended, how 
she will suffer in marriage and out of it, how she will prove 
the supremacy of the human soul over all mere events, 
and how the fine fire of her nature will shrivel up the 
meannesses of others. “Iota” keeps writing the same 
story over and over again, evoking the same atmosphere 
and inducing the same catastrophes. ‘“ Wounds must be 
given and endured in decent silence.” That sentence 
almost states her philosophy. And we must admit the 
spiritual distinction of her work. Her conceptions of 
womanhood, if monotonously similar, are at least noble. 
Jill is a rare creature, and Jill’s grandmother is a rare 
creature; they never either of them open their mouths 
without proving the fact. 

As for “ TIota’s” literary workmanship, we have on 
several occasions sorrowfully found fault with it. Were 
she not ignorant of the axioms of composition, “ Iota” 
would have a style. She has the something which cannot 
be acquired, but the something which can be acquired she 
lacks. To say as much is to condemn her, and we are 
bound once more to condemn her. Greatly gifted, she is 
unable to use her gifts. She can neither construct a plot, 
nor select her material, nor write decent English. Consider 
the title—The Happenings of Jill! 


Stories in the Dark. By Barry Pain. (Grant Richards. 1s.) 


THs is one of the books that are more pleasant to read 
than to write about. At any rate, the fact that, having 
read it, we set to work after a brief interval and read it 
again, glances in that direction. First of all, it is most 
beautifully short. These ten stories—you could look at 
ten photographs in the same time.- And, unlike the custo- 
mary photograph, they represent each of them an intel- 
lectual impression—engrave it in choice essential lines 
upon the memory. 

Three of the stories describe the workings of a dis- 
ordered mind; two suggest notions of the state of the 
departed; three touch imaginatively upon the preter- 
natural. In order that a story of the preternatural may be 
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really effective, it seems as though it were necessary that 
the reader should be at least sub-conscious of a naturalistic 
solution hanging in the air. It must not be a completa 
and satisfactory solution, of course: that would destroy the 
character of the story. It should give a kind of moral 
credibility at the very moment when we reject it in favour 
of the preternatural alternative. This latter, again, must 
not be precise, or our common sense starts up and reminds 
us that it involves the admission of some principle or 
theory that we have long since finally rejected. It is not 
easy, therefore, in this age to write a story of the gruesome 
kind which shall be at all convincing. This Mr. Pain has 
achieved, not in “ The Moon-Stone ”—the story of a girl who 
was drawn monthly by the influence of the moon to a cer- 
tain lawn, where she danced to its music, and was finally 
joined by a partner whose step left the mark of a cloven 
hoof—but, admirably, in “ The Undying Thing ” and “ The 
Grey Cat.” It is not often that you find in current lite- 
rature anything so strong as the tale of the monster 
banished, new born, to the Planting, where it lived through 
three generations of its family, rumoured of but rarely seen 

by persons who thereafter saw nothing. This is how it 
was seen, by the head of the family, for the last time : 


Sir Edric rushed to the dining-room door, opened it a 
little and looked in. Then he turned to Guerdon, who 
was just behind him. 

“Go back to your room,” he said, authoritatively. 

“T won't,” said Guerdon. “Why? What is it?” 

Suddenly the corners of Sir Edrie’s mouth shot outward 
into a hideous grin of terror. 

“It's there! It’s there!” he gasped. 

“Then I come in with you.” 

“Go back!” 

With a sudden movement, Sir Edric thrust Guerdon 
away from the door, and then, quick as light, darted in 
and locked the door behind him. 

Guerdon bent down and listened. 
say in a firm voice: 

“Who are you? 


He heard Sir Edric 
What are you ?” 

That change in the form of the question is a good touch ; 
and in its proper place, prepared by a skilful use of legend 
and suggestion, as effective as you like. 





Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


By C. F. Kgary. 


By the author of d Marriage de Convenance and 
A Wanderer. The title is taken from a French poem, 
Entre Chien et Loup: 


‘Twixt Dog anp WoLF. 


A dog is howling at the court-yard door ; 

Within, the horses drag their halterchains. . . . 

And now from a near pinewood into sight 

Steals one grey wolf. 
This small volume contains three short stories—‘“‘ The 
Message from the God,” “ Elizabeth,” and “The Four 
Students.” Also ten Phantasies. (Brimley Johnson. 
3s. 6d.) 


Lepipus THE CENTURION. By E. L. Arnon. 


An original plot, certainly. A bored Englishman of 
fortune discovers in his park a Roman British tomb, and 
in it the body of Lepidus the Centurion. By the free gift 
of half his vitality the bored Englishman restores the Cen- 
turion to life, and is convinced that the Roman is a former 
incarnation of himself. “The dust of centuries fissured 
and cracked from side to side, the broad soldier forehead 
puckered itself into a portentous frown ”—and he sneezed. 
Then follow situations and complications. (Cassell. 6s.) 
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Catumet “ K.” By Merwin—WEBsTER. 

The authors, Mr. 8S. Merwin and Mr. H. K. Webster, are 
engaged on the task of writing a set of novels to illustrate 
the romance of trade, Calumet“ K.” describes the attempt 
or rival capitalists and grain men “to balk the building 
of an elevator by a set date.” The heroine is the hero’s 
stenographer. The story begins in a businesslike way. 
“The contract for the two million bushel grain elevator, 
“Calumet K,” had been let to McBride and Company, of 
Minneapolis. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Tue Eyes or Lieut. By Artuur Moore. 


A brightly told story of modern life, in which an Oriental 
casket plays a part. The narrative opens in a village in 
Brittany, disclosing Cynthia in the act of writing a love- 
letter. But it is not posted. Cynthia’s amatory corre- 
spondence is all deposited in an Oriental casket containing 
four boxes. One is already full. This casket has adven- 
tures. (Arrowsmith. 6s.) 


r 
Tue Princess Cynrura. By Marauerire Bryant. 


This story belongs to The Prisoner of Zenda class. The 
period is nowhen, the place is nowhere, but it was called 
Brambria, and there the Princess Cynthia held her court. 
She was as “ beautiful as night,” and she talks thus to Sir 
Floridas : “ You look very nice. I should never have made 
so picturesque a victor. Since you have done so valiantly, 
you may kiss my hand.” The motto on the title-page is, 
“It is not what men are, but what fair women make of 
them, that is the trouble,” which is more untrue than most 
mottoes. (Cassell. 6s.) 


Prrer, A PARASITE. By E. Maria ALBANESI. 


A story of modern life with plenty of worldly characters 
—and Margaret. Peter was nearly forty. He never cared 
to remember his failures, “ and whenever he thanked the 
Almighty for mercies bestowed (which was not often) he 
never failed to express deep gratitude for the luck that 
had saved him from sharing in the ruin and disgrace that 
had become Margaret’s portion. 

“ And yet he had really cared for her.” (Sands. 6s.) 


ELarva. By D. Ryuzs GrirFitHs. 


Thus speaks one of the characters: “Great chief, thy 
son hath sent me. He bade me tell thee that Hardicanute 
is dead: that he died as he stood at his drink in the house 
of one Osgod Clapa, at Lambeth.” Earl Godwin and his 
sons are among the characters in this long historical novel, 
which is a love story as well as a romance of the sword. 
(Unwin. 6s.) 


By Constance Sutcuirre. 


A story of the Alps, dedicated “to my guide.” “‘ And 
what does your Englishman do when he has climbed up to 
the top of his mountain?’ demanded the little wife from 
the lowlands. ‘He just climbs down again,’ replied Max, 
the guide, and he saw no humour in the reply.” Love and 
adventure come into the story, and the cover depicts a 
blood-curdling accident. (Greening. 6s.) 


By L. T. Meape. 


A melodramatic story of modern life; the kind of story 
that arouses just enough interest to carry the reader on 
from chapter to chapter. It begins straight away upon a 
love scene between Rosalind and Philip Wingate. Says 
Philip: “I almost wish the kind old gentleman who left 
me his estates had given them to somebody else. If it 
were not for Wych Hall and its thousands, I might work 
up something worth having in the Diplomatic Service, and 
carry you off, my darling, at once.” “Oh! I can wait,” 
answered Rosalind. (Chatto. 6s.) 
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The Young Man Excogitant. 


Ix these latter days the predominance of style over matter 
has been deplored by good critics. We speak inexactly, 
for style and matter cannot of course be considered as 
two entirely separate ingredients in a literary dish. A 
predominance of good style over good matter is impossible, 
and the safest of all advice about manner is, Get matter. 
“ With brains, sir,” was Wilkie’s recipe for mixing nis 
colours, and young writers have been well advised to put 
brains into their ink, and then let it flow naturally. But 
such precepts are to be considered as mere exclamatious 
extorted by a general condition of things, and for that 
reason they are liable to constant revision in particular 
cases. Such a case is that of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, the 
young poet and journalist whose name has become familiar 
of late to readers of the Daily News and Speaker. No one 
would think of advising Mr. Chesterton to get matter or 
mix his ink with brains. He has the one, and does the 
other. 

We have spoken of Mr. Chesterton as a poet. In review- 
ing his Wild Knight and Other Poems a year ago we said 
that his philosophy is somewhat crude and juvenile, but that 
he has the poetic gift of expressing his ideas unexpectedly 
so that they come home with a sudden thrill. It is 
curious how well this serves to describe Mr. Chesterton's 
book of essays called The Defendant, just issued by Mr. 
Brimley Johnson. Only, we are bound to add, the crude- 
ness aud juvenility of Mr. Chesterton’s matter is Jess 
tolerable in prose than in verse, and the thrills, though 
many, are less charged witli redemption. One can always 
read a good deal of thought into verse, given a chance ; 
but prose stands for what it is, and the judicious readcr 
insists on organic and purposeful thought. This is what 
Mr. Chesterton does not give us. His ideas are so plen- 
tiful that he has enough to do simply to give them 
off. The wheels of his matter skid under the energy of 
his thinking, the result being much steam and glory but 
little motion. He is your lightning meditator, and will give 
you original ideas on whatever subject any lady or gentle- 
man will be good enough to write on a slip of paper. It 
is this prowess as a mental gymnast that has brought Mr. 
Chesterton his early and well-deserved success. Weary 
old men have read him in the train and have said to them- 
selves, * Bless us, how does he keep it up?” We are not 
old or weary, but we have asked the same question our- 
selves. And the answer that we have found is that Mr. 
Chesterton does not keep it up: that is to say, he does 
not keep on performing the feats of which first he 
appears to be master. His energy is great, but it does 
not move or lift. Invited, as we imagine, to see him swim 
the Hellespont, we discover that we are only privileged to 
see him splash cleverly in his bath. How cleverly he 
splashes readers of his articles know, and it is just because 
we enjoy Mr. Chesterton’s work, and have faith in his 
future, that we are careful to point out what we think is 
his weakness. He must put a leash on his prancing 
sagacity, and assert himself among his ideas. As it is, we 
find it difficult to take him seriously, or to feel that he 
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believes, or even remembers, half the clever things he 
says. Let him exchange this blindfold hurry of thinking 
for a wakeful attention to the value and direction of his 
thoughts, and he will delight us. 

At present the only observable trend in Mr. Chester- 
ton’s furore of meditation is a desire to prove that lite is 
happier and more curious than men suppose it to be. Which 
is good as far as it goes. But Mr. Chesterton seems to 
think that he can make the world seem fair by proving 
that it is so. That is a mistake. No amount of ratioci- 
native ingenuity of optimism, or feats of paradoxical 
defence, can lighten the burden. A man will not find 
happiness by seeking for it like a hard-thinking terrier. 
A curious dismalness of nothingness settles down on us 
after reading Mr. Chesterton’s Defence of Skeletons, his 
Defence of Publicity, his Defence of Nonsense, his Defence 
of Planets, his Defence of China Shepherdesses, his Defence 
of Useful Information, his Defence of Farce, and his De- 
fence of Ugly Things. The paradoxical defence is the 
natural device of your young man excogitant, be he the 
shining light of an Essay Society or a rising star in the 
London literary firmament. It is a good device, sparingly 
used; but unless it is done with almost Elian discretion 
and pawkiness, it is apt to suggest that the writer has 
adopted it as a means of laying a train of epigrammatic 
gunpowder with time fuses carefully adjusted. 

Mr. Chesterton’s defence of Skeletons is a characteristic 


exercise. Anyone can find something to say on such a 
theme. But the value of what is said will assuredly lie in 


some intimate and straightforward communication in 
which the taint of the original snap-paradox is burned up 
as by fire. Mr. Chesterton is remorselessly clever all 
through. Surely, he tells us, “the idea that its leaves are 
the chief grace of a tree is a vulgar one, on a par with the 
idea that his hair is the chief grace of a pianist. When 
Winter, that healthy ascetic, carries his gigantic razor 
over hill and valley, and shaves all the trees like monks, 
we feel surely that they are all the more like trees if they 
are shorn, just as so many painters and musicians would 
be all the more like men if they were less like mops. 
Without claiming for the human skeleton a wholly co:ven- 
tional beauty, we may assert that he is certainly not uglier 
than a bull-dog. One would think it would be 
most unwise in a man to be afraid of a skeleton, siney 
Nature has set curious and quite insuperable obstacles to 
his running away from it,” and so on. You turn the page 
to find this terribly ingenious young man begin another 
paragraph with: “The truth is that man’s horror of the 
skeleton is not horror of death at all.” You turn another 
page, and, as if he had not pirouetted enough, he makes 
a fresh spurt: “ There is a peculiar idea abroad that tie 
value and fascination of what we call Nature lie in her 
beauty.” There is, indeed; and you feel that some day 
you will make time to hear Mr. Chesterton confute it. Just 
now you are feeling rather dazed by his confutations, by 
his statements of what “the truth is” or what “the fact 
is,” or what “TI have long thought.” Besides, there are 
more digestible cates at hand. Mr. Chesterton is a poet, 
and every now and then the shuttle-clack of his brain is 
hushed by a burst of music. Even on the subject of skele- 
tons he can wander into a strain of grotesque meditation 
at once legitimate, interesting, and touched with poetry. 
As thus: 


Has the poet, for whom Nature means only roses and 
lilies, ever heard a pig grunting? It is a noise that does 
a man good—a strong, snorting, imprisoned noise, break- 
ing its way out of unfathomable dungeons through every 
possible outlet and organ. It might “he the voice of the 
earth itself, snoring in its mighty sleep. This is the 
deepest, the oldest, the most ‘wholesome and religious 
sense of the value of Nature—the value which comes 
from her immense babyishness. She is as top-heavy, as 
grotesque, as solemn, and as happy as a child. The mood 
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does come when we see all her shapes like shapes that 
a baby scrawls upon a slate—simple, rudimentary, a 
million years older and stronger than the whole disease 
that is called Art. The objects of earth and heaven seem 
to combine into a nursery tale, and our relation to things 
seems for a moment so simple that a dancing lunatic 
would be needed to do justice to its lucidity and levity. 
The tree above my head is flapping like some gigantic 
bird standing on one leg; the moon is like the eye of a 
cyclops. And, however much my face clouds with sombre 
vanity, or vulgar vengeance, or contemptible contempt, 
the bones of my skull beneath it are laughing for ever. 


That is good, or, shall we say, on the road to be good ; for 
little is gained by its pervasive muscularity. In his 
heat and swing Mr. Chesterton spoils many a good passage 
by phrases like “ the whole disease that is called Art,” and 
sometimes he is capable of a sort of remote bathos, as when 
in his Defence of Publicity he exclaims: “Along the base 
of every noble monument, whatever else may be written 
there, runs in invisible letters the lines of Swinburne : 


This thing is God: 

To be man with thy might, 

To go straight in the strength of thy spirit, and live out 
thy life in the light.” 


Our admiration of Mr. Swinburne does not carry us so far 
as this, and without disparaging these lines in the 
least we are thankful that they are inscribed on the Great 
Pyramid and on Westminster Abbey in “ invisible ” letters. 
The same paper yields an example of Mr. Chesterton’s 
rather frequent falls into humorous turgidity, reminiscent 
rather than native: “Perhaps the most hideous and de- 
pressing object in the universe—far more hideous and 
depressing than one of Mr. H. G. Wells’s shapeless monsters 
of the slime (and not at all unlike them)—is the statue of 
an English philanthropist.” It is on such sallies that the 
chairman of a suburban essay society bestows his most 
knowing and infectious smile. Let us sandwich good 
points and bad as far as we may. Mr. Chesterjon has one 
equipment of very great value to any writer: he has read 
his Bible. Again and again he uses the words of Scripture 
with effect. Take an example from his Defence of Non- 
sense : 

It is significant that in the greatest religious poem 
existent, the Book of Job, the argument which convinces 
the infidel is not (as has been represented by the merely 
rational religionism of the eighteenth century) a picture 
of the ordered beneficence of the Creation ; but, on the 
contrary, a picture of the huge and undecipherable un- 
reason of it. “Hast Thou sent the rain upon the desert 
where no man is?” This simple sense of wonder at the 
shapes of things, and at their exuberant independence 
of our intellectual standards and our trivial definitions, 
is the basis of spirituality as it is the basis of nonsense. 


But then, again, how are you to endure the midnight 
cleverness of the Defence of China Shepherdesses, in which 
Mr. Chesterton seems not only to be writing by the lamp, 
but to be pitting his brains against his dwindling supply 
of kerosene. So far from objecting to the Ideal Shepherd, 
he would welcome an Ideal Grocer to whom we could attach 
delicate ideas of grocery as we do to the shepherds of Theo 
critus and Pope. It is when he proceeds to elaborate his 
grocer that we throw up our hands. 

We do not think that we need multiply examples of Mr. 
Chesterton’s ‘too irresponsible expatiations. Reflection 
asks time. Of course Mr. Chesterton is not always to be 
taken seriously. He does not seriously believe that his 
onslaught on the Greek ideal of man’s physical beauty 
counts for anything, or that he is really the protagonist 
of the poetry of the new knowledge in a passage like the 
following : 


For some mysterious reason this habit of realising 
poetically the facts of science has ceased abruptly with 
scientific progress, and all the confounding portents 
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preached by Galileo and Newton have fallen on deaf 
ears. They painted a picture of the universe compared 
with which the Apocalypse with its falling stars was a 
mere idyll. They declared that we are all careering 
through space, clinging to a cannon-ball, and the pvets 
ignore the matter as if it were a remark about the 
weather. They say that an invisible force holds us in 
our own armchairs while the earth hurtles like a 
boomerang ; and men still go back to dusty records to 
prove the mercy of God. 


He knows quite well that poetry must concern itself mainly 
with the things which are necessarily ard usefully present 
in men’s hearts and bosoms, and not with dimensions and 
operations which can never be more to men than Eternity 
is to Time. On the other hand, we like the malice and 
thrust of the epigram: “Profanity is now more than an 
affectation—it is a convention. The curse against God 
is Exercise I. in the primer of minor poetry.” But this was 
truer ten years ago. Well, we hope we have shown that 
Mr. Chesterton is a very clever young essayist. There we 
leave him for the present. When he becomes more, 
—and less—clever, we shall return to him with a larger 
hope. 


Things Seen. 
Sound, Sight, and Sentiment. 


THREE men were sitting alone in a room in a hamlet. 
On the table was a volume of Twrgenev, open at the sec- 
tion called “ Poems in Prose,” and these companions had 
been reading from it in turn. One had chosen “ The Old 
Woman,” the second * The Dog,” the third “ The Beggar.” 

“The Russians take you straight to the front door,” 
said the First Man. “Turgenev writes as if he were laying 
wood-blocks in a road, and he always chooses the right 
block. He doesn’t waste time over preliminaries. How 
clean, how direct are the beginnings of the things we have 
been reading: “I was walking over a wide plain alone 
. . . ” “Us two in the room; my dog and me. Out- 
side a fearful storm is howling . . “TT was walking 
along the street. I was stopped by a decrepit old beggar 
, Simple enough, but they awaken the imagina- 
tion. There was silence for some minutes. 

“It’s very difficult,” said the Second Man, “to describe 
things exactly as they happened. The imagination will 
always be colouring, and splashing in and out of the truth ; 
but it holds the true vision somewhere, although you often 
have to dig for it. Suppose we try an experiment. We 


‘ are all fresh from London, and its impressions Suppose 


we tell, simply, some incident, something we have lately 
seen, or heard, or felt, that has remained with us.” There 
was, again, silence. Then the First Man spoke: 

“Mine has to do with sound—a horrible sound, that 
haunts me. I heard it in my sleep last night, and woke 
trembling. It happened in the reading-room of the British 
Museum, where, I suppose, in the whole course of its 
history, nobody had ever before raised his voice above a 
whisper. You know the stupor that comes over one after 
spending some hours there. You forget that the wind ever 
blew, or that the sun ever shone. You know that there 
is a book before your eyes; that you are surrounded by 
men and women with books before their eyes ; that there 
is an odour of leather and old clothes, and a continuous 
murmur of shuffling feet, coughs, sniffs, and wheezings. 
It was late in the afternoon. I think I was dozing, when. 
suddenly, a piercing, long-drawn-out scream brought me 
back to life, as if I had been slashed across the face with 
a whip. Everybody started and stood up, bewilderment 
and fright on their faces. Then the scream was repeated. 
It echoed round the roof—horrible. I didn’t see him car- 
ried out. I turned again to my book, but the page had no 
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meaning, and I had but one wish—to get out into the open 
air.. As I walked towards the door I saw that the table 
where he had been sitting was bare, and every seat was 


vacant. I haven’t been there since. The place is in- 
habited—not by books, but by a scream. It doesn’t leave 
me.” 


The Second Man spoke: “Mine is of sight. It is also 
painful—but quietly so. There is a certain street in 
London—a gloomy, narrow street—which is my shertest 
way home. But I never take it now. I was making my way 
home once by this street after midnight, when I came to.a 
building, the windows of which were not dark. Yet they 
were not light. Behind the calico blinds a dim illumination 
shone that was neither light nor darkness. It was the half- 
light that reminds the sick of the world from which they are 
debarred. The shadow of a figure moved quickly behind 
the blind. It crossed the room again. Then two arms 
were thrown up—skinny arms. I crossed the road and 


read the brass plate affixed to the railings. It was a 
hospital where they treat a terrible disease. 
The Third Man spoke: “ Mine is of sentiment. I had 


been spending the evening at one of those Institutions 
peculiar to our time, where men and women go to be in- 
terested, instructed, and amused. It was a large building, 
with a hall, a library, club-rooms, lecture-rooms, class- 
rooms, a gymnasium, and I know not what else. My guide 
led me through the rooms, and everywhere, in 
cheerful progression, was some form of intellectual 
or social activity. Some were listening to a lecture ; others 
were learning to dance or to cook; others were singing, 
practising gymnastics, debating, reading, playing billiards, 
grappling with French, and so on. It was really very 
encouraging. Everybody was exercising mind or body. 
To the individual life something was being added, of know- 
ledge, interest, or pleasure, and each was the gainer. But 
it was none of these things that made the definite impres- 
sion on my mind.” 

“ Well?” 

“It was something I saw by chance, as it were, something 
quite unofficial. To get from one part of the building to 
another we had to pass through a small kind of ante-room, 
and in it were three women, silent but happy, sewing. 
They were making warm garments to give to the unnoticed 
at Christmas-time.” 

The three looked at each other, and one said: “ Let’s 
have some more Turgenev.” 


° ‘ — 
Primal Sanities. 

One hopes that the day of controversies as to the artistry 
of Walt Whitman is over. They have been more than 
usually profitless. Whether the things which he writes are 
to be called poems or not, resolves itself almost entirely into 
a question of categories; and categories are of the highest 
importance to those who make them. There remains 
the growing recognition of Walt Whitman as one of the 
little band of writers—they are not always the greatest, 
although Wordsworth, Shelley, Browning, Meredith, 
are of the number—who, whatever their merits or demerits 
for criticism, must not be denied as spiritual forces. The 
adequate soul at grips with the “ Leaves of Grass” may 
be attracted or disconcerted: it can hardly be indifferent. 
Hence, it may be supposed, it is that so many thoughtful 
men of letters find it necessary sooner or later to have their 
say out about Whitman. It is so now with Mr. Edmond 
Holmes, the author of The Silence of Lore, himself an 
admitted poet.“ Mr. Holmes bears us out. 


Long before I had finished that extraordinary work 
(poem I cannot call it), the Song of Myself, I felt that I 


me Walt Whitman's Poetry: <A Study and a Selection. By Edmond Holmes 
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was face to face with an abnormally vivid and aggressive 
personality by which 1 was alternately, not to say simul- 
taneously, fascinated and repelled. Had Whitman been 
a lesser man I should have read his poetry, admired its 
beauties, laughed at its eccentricities, shuddered at its 
crudities, and then laid the book aside and gone on 
to something else. But the very fact that his personality 
seemed to be wrestling with and striving to impose itself 
upon mine made me determine, at all costs, to understand 
him, to discover the secret sources of his poetry, to wrest 
from him the key to his heart and mind. 


Mr. Holmes is inclined to talk the language of the 
schools, and of Hegelianism in particular, but whoso takes 
the trouble to translate him will find much of the truth 
about Whitman in the pages of his brief essay. 
Whitman is a spiritual force because of the immense 
reserve of optimism which he brings to the rescue of a 
humanity balanced in unstable equilibrium between the 
poles of exaltation and despair. His optimism, says Mr. 
Holmes, is “ the direct outcome of physical and spiritual 
joy” ; and “ his poetry isa veritable pean, a song of thanks- 
giving and triumph.” Obviously this is not a wholly new 
note in literature. Browning has sung “the wild joys of 
living,” and Wordsworth told us how 


The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion. 


But not even Wordsworth, and certainly not Browning, 


has voiced the gusto of life in the large, direct, and 
monotonous manner so characteristic of Whitman. Cole- 
ridge called Shakespeare the “myriad-minded man.” 
No conceivable epithet could be more inapplicable to 
Whitman. He is the single-minded man, the lyre of a 
single emotion, which he has uttered again and again in 
countless modes, just as the sea is one at heart beneath 
the infinitely various waves of its surface. The Whitman 
mood is that in which we are most vividly conscious of the 
value of life as life, of the secret something which makes 
for content and sanity in the recognition of what we 
have in common, not only with the meanest of other men, 
but with flowers and trees, and beasts, and dawn and 
sunset, and all inanimate things. To assert life and not 
to deny it; to yield oneself to the rhythm of existence 
with an abandon that accepts not life only, but death 
itself—‘* Sweet, peaceful, welcome death’; to trust 
immeasurably ; such is the gospel, or rather the instinc- 
tive creed, according to Whitman. The pantheist’s sense 
of his own identity with the soul of things breathes 


through his most intimate apprehensions of external 
nature. He has the ecstasy of kinship. 


[ am he that walks with the tender and growing mght, 

I call to the earth and sea half-held by the night. 

Press close bare-bosomed night—press close magnetic 
nourishing night! 

Night of south wirds—night of the large few stars. 

Still nodding night—mad naked summer night. 


Smile O voluptuous cool-breath’d earth ! 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees ! 

Earth of departed sunset—earth of the 
misty-topt ! 

Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon just tinged 
with blue! 

Earth of shine and dark mottling the tide of the river! 

Earth of the limpid gray of clouds brighter and clearer 
for my sake ! 

Far-swooping elbow’d earth—rich apple-blossom’d earth 

Smile. for your lover comes. 


mountains 


Or again :— 
By broad Potomac’s shore, again old tongue 
(Still uttering, still ejaculating, canst never cease this 
babble ?) 
Again old heart so gay, again to you, your sense, the full 
flush spring returning, 
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Again the freshness and the odors, again Virginia’s 
summer's sky, pellucid blue and silver, 

Again the forenoon purple of the hills, 

Again the deathless grass, so noiseless soft and green, 

Again the blood-red roses blooming. 


C" Perfume this book of mine O blood-red roses! 
Lave subtly with your waters every line, Potomac! 
Give me of yon O spring, before I close, to put between 
its pages ! 
O forenoon purple of the hills, before I close, of you! 
© deathless grass, of you! 


Take, too, those “songs of the open road.” What is at 
the heart of them but the last and finest expression of op- 
timism, the willingness to trust oneself to the unknown‘ 
whithersoever it may lead, even once more to death 
itself, in the sure and certain hope that the end will some- 
how be good. Here as elsewhere other men have felt as 
Whitman feels. The perverse Mallarmé himself, when 
“the flesh is weary,” and he has “ read all the books,” 
cries to his heart: 


‘* Mais, 6 mon cveur, entends le chant des matelots.”’ 


But the mood is Whitman's own, by virtue of the fre- 
quency, the intensity, with which it dominates him. 


O, we can wait no longer, 

We too take ship, O soul, 

Joyous we too launch out on trackless seas, 

Fearless for unknown shores on waves of ecstasy to sail 

Amid the wafting winds (thou pressing me to thee, I thee 
to me, O soul), 

Caroling free, singing our song of God, 

Chanting our chant of pleasant exploration. 

O my brave soul ! 

O farther, farther sail ! 

O daring joy, but safe! are they not all the seas of God ? 

O farther, farther sail ! 


Presently comes some acute person—Mr. Holmes in 
fact—and begins to point out the weaknesses of pan- 
theism. Whitman finds the divine in all men and things, 
and argues therefrom that all men and things are there- 
fore “‘on a» common level, utterly regardless of the dis- 
tinctions of intellect, virtue, station, or any height or 
lowliness whatever.” He denies the gradations of the 
divine, and is arrogant for himself and for others. 


What do you suppose [I would intimate to you in a 
hundred ways, 

But that man or woman is as good as God, 

And that there is no God any more divine than yourself. 


“There is,’ says Mr. Holmes, full of his Hegel, “a lack 
of idealism here. Whitman has forgotten to notice that 
the element common to man as man is rather the 
‘promise and potency’ of the divine than the actualised 
divine itself." These are not his words, but this is the 
gravamen of his criticism. It is perfectly true, but then 
Walt Whitman's admirers are nearly all ready to admit 
that he is vulnerable to philosophical criticism at every 
possible point. He is full of theories, which are the 
direct translation into intellectual terms of his emotions, 
and may safely be disregarded. He is full of absurdities 
also, when his inspiration is not sufficient to purge them 
away. They are too flagrant to call for any attention 
from # serious critic. A man who can write: 


How plenteous, how splendid, how resumé ! 


must be held to refute himself. But it is no less true 
that when Walt Whitman is inspired-—and he is very 
often inspired—-he can find large and classical utterance 
for essential human moods, and that to many a soul no 
lesson has been more tonie than his ceri du ceur: 


Give me solitude, give me Nature! Give me again, 
O Nature, 


Your primal sanities. 
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Not as the Bookmen. 


and being a person who preiers life to art, and 
who knows it is a tar finer thing to be in love, or to risk 
a danger, than to paint the finest picture or write the 
noblest book, I begin to regard what remains to me of my 
life as very shadowy was regretting a high aver- 
age of sins had been recently reminded that I 
had outlived some friends, and wondering if I had not 
outlived some friendships. Thus, from his sick- 
bed, wrote Stevenson: upon at least two hundred pages 
of the Letters one may see and know the living man as 
clearly as one sees him there; and yet the old debate has 
broken out again: What manner of man was this? Of 
Mr. Henley and his share in this revival perhaps the less 
said the better: if he has dishonoured the dead, he will 
know it time enough. In any case, he stands for the city- 
folk, the super-civilised, the pedants and purists and 
bookmen, who could not follow Stevenson beyond the 
threshold of his greater self, that he found and crossed, 
when first he set out to drink deep of the real, the rude and 
turbulent life that he had thirsted for so long. Hence this 
welter of misunderstanding of him that they have brought 
upon us. These literary godfathers and godmothers would 
have us believe that they taught him to give us of his 


best. They did him and us great service——and infinite 
hurt. The finest that was in him is not in his books; the 


sponsors helped him greatly to become the most accom- 
plished writer of his age: they taught him how to give us 
all of himself—except Robert Louis Stevenson. The man 
we know now, by and through the Letters, is not to be 
found in any of his volumes. In early days he fell a 
victim to style, precision, the chosen word, and never 
yained his freedom. The right word to make him the 
exponent of his many selves in writing was never spoken : 
Whitman might have spsken it ; but there was no such one 
amongst his early guides. The things that Whitman stood 
for—sunshine and free air, and the naked soul of man— 
were truly seen and felt, too late. That was in the South 
Seas. He was moulded then: even his defence of Father 
Damien smells of the study. He was fixed by then in his 
literary shell; yet not irrevocably, since he knew it, 
and was on the way, so far as might be, to escape. If he 
had lived first, and had taken counsel subsequently with 
the bookmen, all might have been well; but fate had 
decreed that he should live his life wrong end foremost. 

It is a case for lamentation, not for reproach : for lamep- 
tation upon what Stevenson might have been, rather than 
for reproach of what his literary counsellors made of him— 
what the dull, pedantic gods at whose feet they sit have 
decreed that they shall make of any man who shall chance 
to fall into their hands. For they are all—in a literary 
way without doubt, and likely enough in every other way 
—all honourable men. They did what they conceived to be 
their duty by him. Only the master was wanting: they 
inade Stevenson a literary man; the master would have 
given the man himself a freer utterance, and the world 
would have been infinitely richer to-day. 

If they who took upon themselves the charge of him 
made of him what they should have made, how is it that, 
to us who knew him not in the flesh, we find the man and 
truly love him, first and only in the Letters? Because the 
literary self was schooled to efface the living self—to efface 
and polish and re-write him out of recognition. Take him 
on one of his hundred sides alone. The sight of something 
pitiful, of suffering, of a child in tears, would set him cry- 
ing. Who has ever cried over a page, a line, of his 
literary works? Who has not cried, or has not at least 
come to the brink of the well of tears, over his Letters? 
It was the bookmen who dried up the tears that should 
have stopt upon his pages. They dried the tears, and 


made him give us—what? A chiselled phrase. 1% was a 


poor exchange. 
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As for the question: Would he have cheapened, vul- 
garised himself had he been led to give us more of his 
essential selfi—to weep, , bemoan, exult, fling down his 
phrases hot. and thrilling and let them lie, and not arraign 
them so relentlessly in the court of Style? It is 
sheer blasphemy to debate it. If he had bee. led 
that way we should have now in his books the 
steadfast friend, the imperishable boy, the sprite, vhe 
patriot and statesman that look out upon us m 
fleeting glimpses from the pages of his Letters. 
The hand was held that should have given us all that. 
He, with his amazing zest of living, was meant to be a 
man amongst men first of all, to know and share in al) 
the sordidness and gaiety and heroism of the common 
folk—to look over the edge of the world, to fear and exult 
in what he saw there, and to tell us of it afterwards, in his 
own way; not in the way of the official, the ladylike, the 
person of Fleet Street, Bloomsbury, and the suburbs. 
He should have spoken “as one having authority, not as 
the bookmen.” 

When Mr. Churton Collins—whose soul must surely be 
of leather—reviewed the Stevenson Letters as literary 
exercises, he cried, in effect if not in words, “Save me 
from my friends.” There, doubtless by accident, and not 
knowing the full significance of what he said, he uttered 
the living truth. If Stevenson had, early enough, been 
rescued from the friends that marred his destiny, these 
lamentable controversies as to what manner of man he 
was would never have arisen. He would have told us 
himself. The Samoans—the loving barbarians that hewed 
the steep track and carried his body over it upon their 
shoulders to his grave—do not dispute amongst themselves 
as to what kind of a man was 7'usitala. They know, and 
are silent ; and amongst them he sleeps sound. Would that 
our warring bookmen might read a lesson from it! 

Herpert C. Macliiwatr. 


Correspondence. 


‘The To-be-Forgotten.”’ 


Sm,—In your review of Mr. Hardy’s Poems of the Past 
and Present the theory of life in the grave, as set forth 
in “His Immortality” and “The To-be-Forgotten” is 
spoken of as something new. 

The following quotation from a letter written by Mrs. 
Lynn Linton to an unknown correspondent goes to show 
that an article written in the Queen in February, 1889, 
unintentionally suggested the same idea to at least one of 
its readers : 

“T am very sorry that anything I have written should 
have caused you pain, but it is pain you have given your- 
self. .You have read into my words a meaning they were 
not intended to convey, and have fastened on to me a 
declaration of opinion I had not the slightest idea of 
myself. The words of which you complain were simply 
meant to show the transitory nature of individual remem- 
brance, which lasts for the generation only. It had nothing 
to do with the soul or the life beyond the grave, or any 
“ism” whatever. It was simply the pathetic truth, that 
when those who loved and remembered an unnoted little 
child died that child itself would be forgotten and pass 
into oblivion.”—I am, &c., 

G. S. Lararp. 


“ Ivry.” 

Smm,—In the Acapgmy of to-day there is a quotation from 
the Rambler consisting of a criticism of Macaulay’s “ Ivry,” 
in which the writer abeurdly tries to ridicule Macaulay’s 
use of the word “cornet.” He considers that a cornet must 
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be either a kind of trumpet or a youthful commander of 
horse, and consequently cannot be “unfurled,” &o. As, 
Sir, you have refrained from commenting on this criticism, 
possibly some of your readers may consider it justified. 1 
would, therefore, ask to be allowed to point out that, in 
the Imperial Dictionary of the English Language, I tind 
cornet (among other meanings) may be the flag or 
standard of a troop of horse: 


“In his white cornet Verdon doth display 
A fret of gules.” 
—Drayrton. 


A writer must be singularly ignorant of Macaulay to 
think him likely to be ignorant in such a matter.—I am, &e., 


T. V. Hotes. 
28, Crooms Hill, Greenwich Park. 


Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 114 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best criticism 
of some small dramatic detail in Shakespeare’s plays. We are 
struck by the insight shown in many of the replies. These prove 
that among our readers there are many real students of Shakespeare. 
The lady contributors to this competition have excelled. ‘The allot- 
ment of the prize is not easy, but, after careful consideration, we 
award it to Miss Jessie Phillips, 48, Huntingdon Road, East 
Finchley, N., for the following :— 

“TWELFTH NIGHT.”"—SCENE II., ACT IV. 

Matvoiio: “J think nobly of the soul, and in no way approve 
his opinion.” 

In criticising any point in a play, one must bear in mind its 
effect on spectators. In the representation of “Twelfth Night 
by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, his mournful enunciation of this line 
thrilled me as it had thrilled me when, as a child, I first read it. 
One suddenly left the altitude of detachment necessary to appre- 
ciate the comic side of another's woes, and for a moment flung 
oneself into Malvolio’s position, for however comic the situation 
is to us, it was tragic indeed to him. The sport seemed to fall 
vather flat: it would have been fine fun if Malvotio, frantic for 
freedom, had been led on to subscribe to Pythagoras’ doctrine. 
What scope fer teasing him afterwards? But the fish did not rise 
Malvolio, with obstinate truthfulness, refuses to say what he does 
not think, and we are forced to acknowledge an element of great- 
ness in him. And in the light of this line we see that his very 
faults are weak greatnesses; his colossal credulity, that arising 
from his own honesty, cannot comprehend the subtlety of deceit ; 
his magnifying of his office, his taking himself so seriously, his 
bland waving aside of all social distinctions and seeing nothing 
incongruous in an union with the Countess, have all something 
of the sublime in them; but there is only one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, and Malvolio is always ridiculous ; 
except that here we get the sublimity from which he has stepped, 
and that his faithfulness, and loyalty. and stubbornness have their 
root in something great in the character. 

The effect of this line is to insensibly alter our conception of 
the man, and this was strikingly il-ustrated in the last scene. 
When Malvolio, speechless with rage, turns at bay, it was curious 
to note that no one laughed; or, rather, the audience began to 
laugh and checked itself, as if it were ashamed. There was a 
strained feeling in the atmosphere, as if everyone thought the 
situation was comic and demanded laughter, yet somehow they 
could not comfortably do so—as you see sometimes boys teasing 
another, when gradually something in his demeanour silences them, 

and they sneak shamefacedly away. So it is here, and what is it 
that creates that atmosphere? It is that line. Our minds uncon- 
sciously turn to the dungeon scene, and in the man baited by his 
enemies we see, not the gulibility and conceit, but the honest 
credulity of one who, when tempted to make his escape by agree- 
ing to what he thought a lie, said simply and steadfastly : “ 7 think 
nobly of the soul.” 

This final scene is linked to that by this one line, seemingly a 
small point in itself, yet in its subtle psychology revealing the 
touch of the master’s hand, lifting this part of the play out of 
mere farce into that highest comedy where humour is linked with 
sympathy. (J. P.J 
Other replies are as follows :— 

THE OLD LADY. 

In the play of “ King Henry VIII.” there is a small point which 

seems to have been overlooked by the innumerable critics of 
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Shakespeare. According to the leading authorities, this play was 
written in collaboration with Fletcher, “ not together, but alter 
nately, upon distinct portions of it” (Spedding). 

Modern scholarship, with patient investigation, has applied 
certain tests, by which we can ascertain almost with certainty 
the scenes written by each writer, and’ among those ascribed to 
Shakespeare are act two, scene three, and act five, scene one, in 
both of which appears the most humorous character in the play. 
This is the Old Lady, a friend of Anne Boleyn, who, in the eariier 
scene, was present when the Lord Chamberlain announced to 
Anne the honour conferred on her by the King by creating her 
Marchioness of Pembroke. 

In the later scene the Old Lady announces to the King the 
birth of Elizabeth. Now this old lady is the creation of Shake- 
speare, and as such—as the most humorous character of what was 
probably his last play (date about 1612)—she possesses some ex- 
trinsic interest in addition to her delightful individuality. She had 
been seventeen years at Court, being evidently a privileged person 
there, and so little in awe of the terrible Kin that she dared to 
sco.d his Majesty! When she informs him that the baby is as 
like him “as cherry is to cherry,” he orders Sir Thomas Lovell to 
give her an hundred marks, and then hurries to the Queen. 

“An hundred marks! By this light, [ll ha’ more. 
An ordinary groom is for such payment. 
I will have more, or scold it out of him. 
Said I for this, the girl was like to him? 
I will have more, or else unsay’t; and now 
White it is hot, I'll put it to the issue. 

And exit the immortal old woman who was not afraid of King 
Henry VIII.! [“Issor,” Bayswater. | 


“RICHARD TII.” 

it would be unreasonable to expect historical accuracy in 
Shakespeare’s historical plays, despite Bolingbroke’s reliance on 
them, but dramatic propriety and plausibility we have surely a 
right to demand. How then can we account for or excuse Shake- 
speare’s, in “ King Richard III.,” making the Lady Anne accept 
a ring from the Duke of Gtoster, who has murdered her husband, 
within sight of the corse of her father-in-law, whom he has also 
slain? Considering, too, that just previously she has tried to 
avenge, and not unnaturally, the slaughter of her relatives, her 
sudden apparently motiveless inconsistency and pusillanimity are 
too bewildering for words, and must sink her to an unimaginable 
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depth in the opinion of all. One can only say, like the persona 
in Ibsen, “People do not do these things.” I fancy I have 


touched on the weakest spot in Shakespeare’s life-work. 
[A. G., Worcester. ] 


IAGO. 

It is exactly the small things in Shakespeare which often weigh 
most heavily. from a critical point of view, as Coleridge has 
pointed out in the case of Desdemona’s dropped handkerchief. In 
the speeches which we are tempted to pass by unnoticed may some- 
times be found the true key to a character, revealed in a few words 
of no apparent moment; or in a portion of a scene which, upon a 
first perusal, it might appear could have been omitted altogether 
without prejudice to the particular _ There is no scene more 
pregnant in meaning than that in which Iago, Emilia, and Desde- 
mona discuss the merits of different women; but a surface judg- 
ment would pronounce that it does not affect the action of the 
play. Neither does it; yet it throws a sudden and a dramatic 
flash of light upon the character of Iago. After enumerating the 
virtues of a deserving woman, he pauses upon the words :— She 
was a wight, if ever such wight were——” and when Desdemona 
asks: “To-do what?” he answers: “ To suckle fools, and chronicle 
small beer.” The implied doubt, and the unexpected, bitter con- 
clusion put the key-stone to the arch of villainy, and show Iago 
in his true light—as a non-moral man, who has not the faintest 
conception of virtue, nor a fragment of belief that it anywhere 
exists. His callousness might have proceeded from blind revenge ; 
his advice to Roderigo, “ Put money in thy purse,” from a cynical 
spirit ; but the above speech differentiates him from other villains ; 
and if there are degrees of wickedness shows him to be the most 
consummate villain ever presented upon the stage. Richard IIT. 
pays to virtue the tribute of simulation, Macbeth falls slowly to 
‘ower depths, but Iago is a more perfect villain than either because 
of his negative limitations, for he is without pity, remorse, or 
honour; knowing neither love nor gratitude; and as the speech 
which we have quoted proves, he not only has no motion towards 


virtue himself, but wholly disbelieves in its existence in others. 
[A. E. W., Greenock.] 


Competition No. 115 (New Series). 
We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best Christmas Carol. 
Not to exceed twenty lines. 
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Ready on Monday. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE APOSTLES OF THE SOUTH-EAST. By FRANK T. 
BULLEN, Author of “ With Christ at Sea.”” (Seventh Edition, 6s.) 
CHRIST AND RECENT CRITICISM. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION, Christ and Recent Criticism. 
By the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D [Ready in a few days. 
PROFESSOR BLAIKIE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
With Portrait, price 6s., cloth. 


WILLIAM GARDEN BLAIKIE, An Autobiography. Recollections 


of a Busy Life. Edited, with an Introduction, by NORMAN L. WALKER, 
D.D. 











REV. J. H. JOWETT’S NEW VOLUME, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
By Rev. J. H. 


APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM, and Other Sermons. 
JOWETT, M.A., Birmingham. 

“The volume is a "great refreshment. As we breathe its bracing air, and take 
in its great horizons, we realise afresh the greatness of the pulpit’s mission 
when adequately conceived; the infinite importance both to individual and to 
national life of the message the true preacher has to bring.”’—The Christian 
World, 





A STRIKING CONTRIBUTION TO RELIGIOUS HISTORY,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN, By W. BLAIR 
NEATBY, M.A. 
“This carefully prepared and well written book will deeply interest a large 
circle of readers.’’— The Scotsman, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
350 150 


NEW BOOKS | i:LustRations 


136 
PAGES. 





NOW READY IN TWO COLOUR ART WRAPPER 1/- NET. 


presentation ronrrovio wis QGOTT, DICKENS, and THACKERAY. 


SEPARATE PLATE PORTRAITS OF 








London : 


HODDER & HOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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CAY & BIRD'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Obtainable at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP. 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
New Edition Revised, with more than 5,000 words new matter added, and with 
6 Full-page Illustrations by CHARLES E. BROCK. 
Crown 8vo, full gilt side, and gilt edges, 3 3s. 6d. 


OUR HOUSE BOAT ON THE NILE. By Lee Bacon. 
Crown 8vo, with coloured Frontispiece and 12 Full-page Half-tone Illustrations 
by HENRY BACON. Cloth gilt, with attractive Side Design, 7s. 6d. net. 

A delightfully graphic account of a holiday spent on a houseboat, starting six 
miles above Assouan, and extending some hundred miles up the River Nile. 
THE FIRESIDE SPHINX. A Book about Cats. 
By AGNES REPPLIER. 
Author of “ Essays in Idleness,”’ “ Points of View,” &c., 
Crown 8vo, with 4 Full-page and 17 Text Illustrations by Miss E. BONSALL, 
__ handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. net. 


ROME. By C. E. Clement. 


Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic,”’ “ € sonstantinople, the City of 
the Sultans,"’ and “ Naples and its Environs. 
Two vols. demy 8vo, with 20 Photogravures and nearly 300 Text and other 
Hilustrations, richly bound and gilt, with cloth slip wrapper, and enclosed in 
cloth box, 25s. net. 





Author of “ 


TUDOR AND STUART LOVE SONGS. 
Collected and Edited by J. POTTER BRISCOE, F.R.H.S. 


Post 8vo. Ordinary Edition, cloth, 5s. net. 
_Hi und-made Pape r E dition, limited to 250 numbered Copies, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RAVEN. By Edgar Allan Poe. 
Text, Initials, and Borders drawn by T. R. R. P. Size 6 in. by 9 in. ; taste- 
fully printed in red and black, on hand-made paper. 3s. 6d. net. (50 Copies on 
Vellum, 10s. 6d, net.) 


THE LOTUS EATERS. By Lord Tennyson. 


o/Text, Initials, and Borders by T. R. R. P., uniform in “ get-up" with the 
above. 3s. 6d. net. (50 C opies | on Vellum, 10s, 6d. net.) 


POEMS OF PASSION 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
Only Authorised English Edition, with many additional Poems. 
Large crown 8vo, printed on Hand-made paper, cloth gilt, 6s. net each. 


POEMS OF PLEASURE. 


GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICA AN Books. 














London : 





| 
| 





J. NISBET & Co. 'S LIST. 


ROBESPIERRE. A Study and Biography. By 
HILAIRE BELLOGC, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Author of “ Danton,”’ “ Paris,’’ &. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


“ We greet Mr. Belloc as a ones star in the world of letters."’"—Literature. 


UNSTORIED IN HISTORY. ‘Portraits. of some 
Famous Women of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Centuries. By GABRIELLE FESTING, Author of “J. H. 
Frere and His Friends.’’ Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Itisa a beck you will read to the last word and thank the writer.’’—Academy. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. By Anthony Hope. 
A New Series and a New Issue, with Eight Illustrations by 

Howarp CHANDLER Curisty. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. A Special Presentation 


Edition, beautifully printed on large paper, with 18 Illustra- 
tions by Mr. Curisty. Handsomely bound in gold. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LORD ROBERTS. 











A Life for Boys. By Violet 
BROOKE-HUNT. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, price 6s. 


“It is so well written that history reads like & romance.’’—Literary World. 
“ The life story of Earl Roberts, at once stranger and more fascinating than 
fiction, must appeal forcibly to youthful imaginations.''—Lady. 


WITH CUTLASS AND TORCH. A Story of Adven- 
ture for Boys. By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. Price 5s. 


“ Lovers of adventure and hairbreadth escapes cannot do better than take up 
‘Cutlass and Torch.’ ""—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE STORY of LITTLE BLACK MINGO. A Coloured 
Book for Children. By the Author of “The Story of Little 
Black Sambo.” In decorative cloth binding, super-royal 32mo, 
ls. 6d. 

“The text is irresistibly funny, and the illustrations—all coloured—are. to 
match.” —Glasgow Herald. 


JAMES NISBET & CO. (ap) by 21, Berners Street, London, W 























A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 


., Claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co, 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 
THE VALE of LLANGOLLER. —With Special Contributions from 
His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN 


RUSKIN, LL.D. ; ROBERT BROWNING, A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir 
THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 











“What would not the intellige nt tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes !"—The Times. 
“It very emphatically tops them all."-—Daily Graphic. 
“The best Handbook to Lenten ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and 
Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARL INGTON & CO, 
London: Simpkin, MarsHaus, Haminron, Kent, & Co., Ltd., The Railway 
Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 
Paris and New York: Brertano’s. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Bik K BECK BaAaAnNn=z. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C, 
0° CURRENT ACCOUNTS. ° 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not 2 / 
O Oo drawn below £100. @) 
O1 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 4°). 
v2 Oo on Deposits repayable on demand. 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Telephone 
Telegraphic 


, No. 5, Holborn, 


Address, “ Binkseck, Lonpoy,’ 











SANDS & CO. *s CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


IN SICILY. By DOUGLAS SLADEN. This work con- 
tains an exhaustive and interesting description of the 
various Ruined Palaces, Temples, &c., to be seen in the country, 
with the most reliable information to be obtained on all 
matters concerning the inhabitants, customs, and architecture 
of present or ancient times. It contains Maps and over 300 
Illustrations, including 13 Plates from Oil Paintings specially 
executed for the work by Miss MARGARET THOMAS, and 
many reproductions of old Engravings taken from prints out of 
works now practically unprocurable. The standard work on 
Sicily. In 2 vols. 4to, 3 guineas net. 

GABRIELE ROSSETTI: A versified Autobiography 
translated and supplemented by WILLIAM MICHAEL 
ROSSETTI. Containing several Illustrations of universal 
interest, and much hitherto unpublished information about 
the childhood of Dante Gabriele Rossetti, and Christina 
Rossetti. Printed on — Paper. Limited to 1,000 
copies. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ne 

THE DANGERS OF SPIRITUALISM. By a Member 
of the Society for Physical Research. Containing several 
unique Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BY-THE-WAY BALLADS. By E. SAPTE, Jun., 
trated by J. Hassall and F. ae Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


EW 6s. “gs 
PETER A PARASITE. By E 
of “ The Blunder of an Innocent.’’ 
CONCERNING SOME FOOLS AND THEIR 
FOLLY. By NEWTON SANDARS. 
** A good story, told with skill.’’—Outlook. 


JUVENILE AND OTHER ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
ANAVALABC. By JOHN HASSALL. In Colour. 
4to, 3s. 6d. 
- The Squnee are spirited and boldly drawn.”’—Atheneum. 
A PANTOMIME ABC. By ROLAND CARSE. 
by JOHN HASSALL. In Colour. Crown 4to, 6s. 
TEN LITTLE PUPPY DOGS. By CECIL ALDIN. Oblong 


4to, 2s. 6d. 
SHIPS. By H. SEPPINGS WRIGHT. 4to, 2s. 6d. 


CAS. By LOUIS WAIN. 4to, 2s. 6d. 


“A capital volume, admirably illustrated from cover to cover.’’—The Queen. 


THE BRAVE OLD DUKE OF YORK. [In colour, 4to, 2s. 6d. 


* Full of humour and comicality.”"’ — Daily Graphic. 


LONDON: 12, Burleigh Street, Strand. 





TIllus- 


, SC ALBANESI, Author 


Crown 


Illustrated 
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Messrs. BELL’S lilustrated Books. 





iustrated Christmas List post-free on Application. 


Super-royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 


HUBERT VON HERKOMER, pA. 


HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
By A. L. BALDRY. 


With 16 Photogravure Plates and about 100 other Illustrations. 


Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK. Historical Study of his Life 
and Works. By Lionet Cust, M.V.O., F.8.A., Director of the National 
Portiait Gallery, London; Honorary Member of the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts at Antwerp; Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. With 61 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 20 Collotype and other Reproductions from Drawings 
and Etchings. With Binding designed by Laurence Housman. 


Small folio, £2 2s. net. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. An Illustrated Chro- 
nicle of his Art and Life. By H.C. Marituier. Second Edition, Abridged 
and Revised, with 15 Photogravure Plates and 100 other Illustrations. With 
Bindjng designed by Christopher Dean. 


Small 4to, 12s. 6d. net. - 
FRA FIL'PPO LIPPI. By Epwarp C. Srrurr. With 
four Photogravure Plates and 52 other Illustrations. With Binding designed 
by Christopher Dean. 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 


ART. By Bernuarp BERENSON. With 42 Illustrations. 


ITALIAN 


Small 4to, 15s. net. 

LORENZO LOTTO: An Essay in Constructive 
Art Criticism. By BeRNHARD BERENSON. Second Edition, Revised. With 
64 Illustrations, including many Pictures which have never before been 
reproduced, > : 

Vol. I. Small 4to, £1 1s. net. 

THE TOWER OF LONDON. In Norman, Planta- 
genet, and Tudor Times. By Lord Ronatp SuTHERLAND-GoweER, F.S.A. 
With 38 Photogravures and 16 Half-tone Illustrations. Vol. II. in the Press. 

Small dto, 14s. net. 
LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE EVANGEL- 


ISTS, APOSTLES, AND O7'HER EARLY SAINTS. By Mrs. Artuur 
Beit. With 49 Illustrations, including a Photogravure Frontispiece. 


THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


THE ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS: 


Their Associates and Successors. By Percy Bate. With upwards of 100 
Illastrations and 2 Photogravure Plates. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
With many New Illustrations. 

P.R.A. An 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 


Illustrated Chronicle by Ernest Ruys. With 80 Reproductions from 
Leighton’s Pictures, including 2 Photogravure Plates. Fourth Edition. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.: His Art 


and Influence. By A. Lys Batpry. Illustrated with 89 Reproductions in 
Half-tone and 2 Photogravure Plates. Second Edition. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart.: A Record 


and Review. By Matcotm Betu. Eighth Edition, with 100 Illustrations. 








With Binding designed by Professor von Herkomer. 


Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 

FRENCH DECORATION AND FURNITURE IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lapy Dizzee. With 16 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 56 Half-tone Illustrations. 

Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 


FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Lapy Dike. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 64 Half- 
tone Illustrations, containing a number of Pictures never bef<re reproduced 


Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 
FRENCH ARCHITECTS AND SCULPTORS OF 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lapy Ditxe. With 20 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 29 Half-tone Reproductions. 


Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN AND HIS WORK. By 


Matcotm Bett. With 8 Photogravure Plates and 72 other Illustrations. 
The Binding designed by the late Gleeson White. 


Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 
WILLIAM MORRIS: His Art, his Writings, and 


His Public Life. By Ayvmer Vauuancr, M.A., F.S.A. With 60 Illusira- 
tions, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait. 


Small colombier Bvo, 25s. net. 
THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: His Life and Works. 


By Mrs. ArtuurR Bett (N. D’Anvers). With 58 Lllustrations in Photogravure 
and Half-tone. Binding by Gleeson White. 


Large post 8vo, 6s. Be 
SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Characteristics of 
Women. By Mrs. Jameson. Illustrated with 25 Collotype Reproductions of 
Portraits of Celebrated Actresses in the various characters, and Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth, by John 
Sargent, R.A. 


THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. [Illustrated and 


Decorated by Byam SHaw. With an Introduction by Ricnarp GaRNeTT, 
LL.D. C.B. Second Edition, revised, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. [Illustrated and Deco- 


rated by Ropert Anninc Bett. With an Introduction by Professor 
Water Rateicu, M.A. Second Edition, with several New Illustrations, 
Third Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

Illus- 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


trated and Decorated by W. Hearn Rosinson. With an Introduction by 
H. Noet Wituiams. Post 8vo, 6s. 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS (including Samson Ago- 


nistes and Comus). Illustrated by ALFrED Gantu Jones. Post 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. 
Illustrated by R. Anninc Bett. With an Introduction by Joun DExNis. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 





THE GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Edited by G. C,. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. New Volumes, with 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, 5s. net each. 


FRANCIA. By G. C. Witxiamson, Litt.D. 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Leaver Scorr. 


MANTEGNA. By Maup Crurtwett. 
REMBRANDT. By Matcotm Bett. 


Others to follow. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF PAINTERS. 
A New Series, designed mainly to help those who, without the opportunity of going deeply into the study of Art, yet wish to be able to take an intelligent jnterest 
in the works of the Great Masters. Each volume contains a short sketch of the artist's life; an essay on his art; a list of his chief pictures, &c. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, ls. net each; or in limp leather, 2s. net. 


BURNE-JONES. 
VELAZQUEZ. 


FRA ANGELICO. 
G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


GEORGE ROMNEY. 
WATTEAU..’ 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In square crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, and fully Illustrated. 6s. net. 

IN A MINSTER GARDEN. A Causerie of the Old Time 
and the New. By the DEAN OF ELY. With many quaint and 
picturesque Illustrations of the Nooks and Corners of Ely Cathedral and 
its surroundings. 





In crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, Illustrated. 15s. net. 


A HISTORY OF READING ABBEY. By JAMIESON 
B. HURRY, M.A., M.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Illustrated by 
many Views, Plans, and Facsimilies. 


In demy 8vo, handsomely bound in _ilt-lettered cloth, and illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


EWENNY PRIORY: Monastery and Fortress. By Colonel 
J. P. TURBERVILL. 

A NEW PIECE OF PICKWICKIAN COMMENTARY. 
In 8vo, tastefully printed, cloth, 6s. 

BARDELL v. PICKWICK. The Trial for Breach of 
Promise of Marriage held at the Guildhall Sittings, on April lst, 1828, 
before Mr. Justice Stareleigh and a Special Jury of the City of London. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Barrister-at-law, and some- 
time Crown Prosecutor on the North-East Circuit (Ireland). 

“ Mr. Fitzgerald has certainly added much that is fresh to our view of this 
celebrated case, and his vivacious commentaries cannot but increase the 
interest which it continues to create, whilst the light it throws upon the 
customs of the court of the period makes this edition of permanent value to 
the student,’’—Daily Mercury. 


NEW WORK BY AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. UNIFORM WITH “ OBITER 
DICTA,” 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
MISCELLANIES. By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., 


Honorary Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

“ Eminently agreeable and readable,’’—Globe. 

‘Each paper is the expression of a thoughtful, cheerful, humorous, and 
stimulating mind.’’—Scotsman,. 

**Mr. Birrell’s charm lies in his splendid sanity, his geniality, his sense of 
humour, his love of common humanity, his fine scorn of cant, his genuine 
delight in good books, and his knack of polishing off literary essays which 
combine daintiness of style with virility of mind.”’—Liierary World, 








In crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 3s. 6d. 


TRAVELLING IMPRESSIONS IN, AND NOTES 
ON, PERU. By FELIX SEEBEE. 
“We really get a very lively impression of what travel in Peru means.” 
—Spectator. 
“From these travel sketches one gathers a good idea of South American life 
as it is to be seen on the slopes of the gigantic Andes,’’—Dundee Advertiser. 





SECOND EDITION. In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH: A View from Within. 
By STEPHEN SMITH, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
England, 

“ Temperately written, A record which bears on its face the impress of truth, 
in plain and unembellished language, of what the author has himself seen.” 
—United Service Gazette 





CHEAP EDITION, In large 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. 
TEE DUAL LAND. Being a Collection of Verses from 


Many Sources for the Great Family of those who have been, who are, and 
who may be Bereaved. 
“A great storehouse of high-class poetry on the subject of bereavement.” 
—Literary Worid 
“The compilers’s work has been done with judgment and taste, and a large 
range of literature has been utilised for the purpose in view.’’—Spectator. 
“A volume which will be vastly acceptable to many a pensive and poetical 
soul whose life experience has met with bereavements.’"’—Church Gazette, 





NBW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d.; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 6s. 

POEMS. By JOHN FARMER. 

“The book has a simple, quiet charm of its own that may well win for it the 
admiration of any sympathetic reader.’’—Scotsman, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF VERSES. By Mrs. JAMES GLENNY 
WILSON, Author of “ Themes and Variations,’’ “ Alice Landor,”’ “* Two 
Summers,” &c. 

“ Marked by much eloquence and a true measure of fancy. Minor verse of 
unusual excellence."’— Academy. 








In paper eover, price 1s. 64. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
POEMS. By JOHN LLOYD. 


“The poems have a thoughtful and benevolent end in view; they reveal a 
genuine love of mankind, of nature, and deep sympathy with the poor and the 
hardworking of our race.""—Bristol Daily Mercury. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Qs. 6d. 
POEMS OF THE RACE. By MARSTON RUDLAND. 


“We are very glad to have Mr, Rudland’s Poems in a more permanent form 
than that in which they have hitherto been published. He is a graceful and 
cultured writer. It is gratifying in these days to meet with a young poet so 
unhackneyed in style, and we trust Mr. Rudland’s effort will not lack wide and 
genuine appreciation,’’—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
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“WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’S LIST. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


MR. GORDON BROWNE’S NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
NOW READY. 


Fairy Tales from 
Hans Andersen. 


Introduction by EDWARD CLODD, 

And numerous Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 
Uniform with “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” &c. Large crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 
gilt top, 6s. 

IN THE PRESS. 


The Fairchild Family. 


By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
Revised, with Introduction, by MARY E. PALGRAVE, 
And numerous Illustrations by F. M. RUDLAND. 
Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


BEING THE NEW ADDITIONS TO 
DARTON’S SIX-SHILLING SERIES OF 
FINE ART GIFT-BOOKS. 


Large crown 8yo, cloth boards, gilt top, Illustrated in the best 
style, and printed on superfine paper, handsomely bound in 
calf. 10s. 6d. net. 


. . 
Stories from the Faerie Queene. 
By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor HALES. Numerous 
Illustrations by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 


The Book of King Arthur and his Noble 


Knights. 
Stories from Sir THOMAS MALORY’'S “Morte Darthur” by MARY 
MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor HALES. With Illustrations from 
Drawings by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 

“Truly beautiful. One of the most excellent gift-books of the year.” 


—Literature. 
Sweetheart Travellers, 
A Child’s Book for Children, for Women and for Men. By S. R. CROCKETT. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 


Sintram and his Companions, and Undine. 
——— by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Illustrations by GORDON 


> , s 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Introduction by 8S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. Illustrations by GORDON 
BROWNE, R.I. 
“No more acceptable edition of some of Grimm’s stories has been published.” 
—Standard. 
AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE STUDY OF BIRD LIFE BY A 
WELL-KNOWN WRITER. 


Wonders of the Bird World. 


By Dr. R. BOWDLER SHARPE. With numerous illustrations by A. T. 
ELWES. 


The Surprising Adventures of Sir Toady 
Lion, with those of General Napoleon Smith. 
By 8S. R. CROCKETT. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 


- s 
Stories from Froissart. 
By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “Admirals All,” &c. Illustrated by 
GORDON BROWN, R.I. 
“No better book could be chosen to teach a boy some of the noblest years in 
our ‘rough-and-tumble island story,’ and it could hardly have been presented 
in a better form.”—St. James's Gazette. 


: 
National Rhymes of the Narsery. 
With introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Numerous Illustrations 
by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. Second Edition, with Additional Rhymes 
and Illustrations. 
“The prettiest and most complete collection we have seen.” 


—Westminster Gazette. 
The White Stone. 


The Story of a Boy fromthe Bush. By H.C. MACILWAINE. [Illustrations 
by G. D. ROWLANDSON. 
“No school library should be without ‘The White Stone,’ and no boy reader 
of its pages will gain other than good from his acquaintance with Rowley’s 
sorrows and triumphs, A healthier story it would be difficult to find.” 


Prince Boohoo and Little Smuts. banana 


By the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. Abundant humorous Illustrations 
from Drawings by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 
“Really good nonsense, not at all copied from Mr. Lewis Carroll.”—Spectator. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON anv Co., London. 
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WN. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION. 





Tuirp Impression Now Reapy. 
WORDS by an EYEWITNESS: The Struggle 
in Natal. By “Linesman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
On Monpay, DecEMBER 9, WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


SEPOY GENERALS: Wellington to Roberts. 


By G. W. FORREST, C.I.E., Ex-Director of Records, Government of 
India. With Nine Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tuis Day 1s PUBLISHED. 


HAUD IMMEMOR. Reminiscences of Legal 


and Social Life in Edinburgh and London, 1850—1900. By CHARLES 
STEWART. With 10 Photogravure Plates. Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Next WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED 


HOW WE ESCAPED FROM PRETORIA. By 


Captain AYLMER HALDANE, D.S.O. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. With numerous Illustrations, Plans, and Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE CALENDAR OF EMPIRE: A Tribute 


to Lives, Deeds, and Words that have Gained Glory for Great and 
Greater Britain. By IAN MALCOLM, M.P. Small square 8vo, vellum 
covers, 5s. net. Large Paper Edition, 15s. net. 


HURRAH FOR THE LIFE OF A SAILOR! 


By Admiral Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B. With numerous 
illustrations. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Small demy 8vo, 6s. 


HELENA FAUCIT (Lady Martin). By Sir 


THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B., K.C.V.0O. With Five Photogravure 
Plates. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 


CHARACTERS. By HELENA FAUCIT (Lady MARTIN). With a 
Portrait by LEHMANN. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A PALACE OF DREAMS, and other Verse. 


By ADA BARTRICK BAKER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Edited by 


FLOWERS OF THE CAVE. 


LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., and CECIL HEADLAM, B.A. Fcap. 8vo, 5s 


PRAYERS FROM THE POETS: A Calendar 


of Devotion. By the same. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


SONGS OF THE GLENS OF ANTRIM. By 


MOIRA O'NEILL. Sixth Impression. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH COOKERY for ENGLISH HOMES. 


Third Impression. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; leather, 3s. 


HORACE IN HOMESPUN. By Hugh Hali- 


BURTON. With 26 Illustrations by A.8.BOYD. Printed on hand-made 
paper. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. 


In crown 8vo volumes, tastefully bound, 2s. 64. each. 


TENNYSON. By Andrew Lang. Second Edition. 
RUSKIN. By Mrs. Meynell. Third Edition. 
STEVENSON. By L. C. Cornford. Second Edition. 
ARNOLD. By Prof. Saintsbury. Second Edition. 


*,* Other volumes to follow. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


LIBRARY EDITION, in 10 volumes, gilt top, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
each. With Photogravure Frontispieces, from Drawings by WILLIAM 
HATHERELL, R.I., EDGAR BUNDY, - BYAM SHAW, R.I.. 
(LAUDE A. SHEPPERSON, R.L, A. A. VAN ANROOY, ’B, 
SULLIVAN, MAX COW PER, and ‘MAURICE, GREIF FENHAGEN. 


WARWICK EDITION, in 12 volumes, 4 by 64. 
CxorH limp, gilt top, 2s. net per volume, 
ImitaTion LEATHER, limp, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per volume. 
LEATHER limp, gilt top, with book-marker, 3s. net per volume, 
Half vellum, cloth sides, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 


*,* To be had in various styles of extra Bindings for presentation. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London. 














OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE WORKS OF THOMAS KYD. Edited 


from the Ori yy Texts, with Introductions, Notes, and Facsimiles, by 
FREDERICK 8. BOAS, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. net, 
Academy.—** All students of Elizabethan drama owe a debt of gratitude to 
Professor Boas for this volume. . . . In regard to the study of Kyd, indeed, it 
would be hardly an exaggeration to call this an epoch-making edition." 


KING HORN. A Romance of the Thirteenth 
Century. Edited from the Manuscripts by JOSEPH HALL, M.A. 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. (Uniform with the Library Editions of Chaucer ‘and Gower.) 

Saturday Review.--“ Mr. Hall has performed his task with an accuracy and 
thoroughness which fairly entitle him to the highest praise an editor can 
receive, he has produced an edition which can never be superseded, and which 


must render any other a mere work of s tion."’ 
THE Complete WORKS of JOHN GOWER. 


Edited from the Manuscripts, with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, by 

G. C. MACAULAY, M.A. In Four Volumes, 8vo, buckram. Vol. I.—The 

French Works, with a ~ eee 16s. Vols. II and III.—The English Works, 

with a facsimile, 16s. each 

Athenaeum.—* The publication of Gower's complete works is a service rendered 

to English literature and philology, exceeded only in importance by the issue 
of the New English Dictionary. If through Chaucer our literature becomes the 
heir of mediaeval romance, Gower shows us more clearly our language in the 
making. . . . An important result of Mr. Macaulay's study is to establish the 
fact that Gower superintended the preparation of the manuscripts of his work, 
so that we are in a Position to say what Gower actually wrote, which we cannot 
do in Chaucer's case 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. 
Edited,after the Original Texts,by the Rev. H.C. BEECHING, M.A. With two 
callosrpes of handwriting, and nine facsimile title pages. 8v0, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MILTON’s PROSODY. Robert Bridges, 
and CLASSICAL METRES IN ENGLISH VERSE, by W. JOHNSON 
STONE, M.A., with Indexes of Subjects, Names, and Words. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 58. net, also a limited number of D we bound in parchment, half- 
circuit, signed b D Bridges, 10s. 6d. n 

The OXFORD BOOK of ENGLISH VERSE. 


1250—1900. Chosen and Edited by A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d.; ey 8vo, on Oxford India paper, third impression, 


cloth extra, gilt top, 
NOTES’ "ON ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


Chiefly reprinted from the Transactions of the Philological Society. By 
the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt. D. Crown 8vo, cloth, with a Portrait 
of the Author, 8s. 6d. net. 

Academy .—“ We could not desire a more filling and entertaining book than 
this. The entertainment it offers is of a high order. To profound scholarship 
exercised on the words of every-day life are added the humour, the enterprise, 
and the straight-hitting of unat scholarship. The result is delightful." 


STUDIES IN HISTORY AND JURISPRU- 


yang By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 


A ‘STUDY OF THE ETHICS OF SPINOZA 


(Ethica Ordine Geometrico Demonstrata). By HAROLD H. JOACHIM. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

Academy. — Mr. Joachim is a welcome addition to the more than respectable 
list of English commentators on Spinoza. His exposition of the Ethics is 
admirably Sucia, and the argument is copiously illustrated from Spinoza's 
other writings. . . . If the root of right understanding is sympathy, then 
Mr. Joachin« i is well qualified to be Spinoza's interpreter. Ina book of excep- 
tionally even merit, the psychological ——— and the treatment of the 
problem of = may perhaps be singled out for ae ad 

LSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY 
SELECTIONS from the ENGLISH ‘POETS. 


By ProfessorARBER. An Illustrated Edition of “‘ British ANTHOLOGIEs,” 
containing upwards of 60 authentic portraits. In ten volumes, each of which 
can be obtained se Cloth, with s , 58. 6d. per volume, 


cial desi 

THE OXFORD GHAUCER. The complete 
works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited, from numerous manuscripts, by the 
Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT. Litt. D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 

3s. 6d. On Oxford India paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 8s. 
Academy.—* This is, indeed, a Chaucer not only praiseworthy for what it has, 
but what it has not. It is entirely unsuperfluous. If ever Chaucer can be 

larised, this edition should do it." 


THE OXFORD BROWNING. The Dramatic 
Lyrics and Romances and other Poems of ROBERT BROWNING. ae 
Edition, in One Volume, printed on Oxford India paper, 32mo, 3s. 6d 





Glasgow Herald,—“ The tiny volume is a got up, and is admirably rep- 
——s of the poet’s works, including even his latest lines, the epilogue to 
Asolando.” 


ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH POETRY, 
10th to 19th CENTURIES. Translated by HENRY CARRINGTON, M.A., 
Dean of Bocking. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Literature.—“ A very choice selection of lyrical as opposed to dramatic 
poetry. . . . The translations are careful and true to the metre of the origi. 
nals, The rendering of some of Ronsard’s sonnets is a veritable tour de force, 


THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER DICKENS. 


A complete copyright Edition, in Seventeen Volumes. With original 
Illustrations. Issued in conjunction with Messrs, Chapman and Hall, the 
owners of the copyright. The first six volumes are now ready. In cloth, 
2s. 6d. net per volume. In leather, 3s. 6d. net per volume, 
Sphere (C. K. 8.)—“ It is an achievement to print the whole of Dickens’s works 
in seventeen volumes in such splendid type as this edition affords, and it is one 
further tribute to the magic of the Oxford India 


TIONARY of ENGLISH and WELSH 


SURNAMES, with Special American Instances. By the late CHARLES 
WAREING BARDSLEY, M.A., late Honorary Canon of Carlisle Cathedral. 
With a Preface by the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 
Small 4to, cloth, £1 1s. net. 

Athenaeum.—“ This substantial volume is a contribution of extraordinary value 
to the study of family names. ... His prolonged and laborious study of the 
subject had secured him a perhaps unrivalled command of the analogies of 
signification in English surnames; and he had the combination of acuteness 
and — of judgment which in investigations of this kind is often more 


important than linguistic scholarshi Boo 
List of New and Recent ks post free on application. 


London: HENRY —— Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
Amen Corner, E.C, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
Books Ir Christmas Presents. 
THE VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 


Edited by the Right Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF 
Late Governor of the Madras Presidency. 
With Introductions and Notes. 

This important work, which will be issued as a small demy 8vo volume of 
about 600 pages, with a Decorative Title-Page and Binding by Miss Janet 
Robertson, will be READY VERY SHORTLY. Price 7s. 64. Also in 
Leather Bindings. 


CHIVALRY. By F. Warre Cornish, M.A., Vice- 
Provost of Eton. 4s. 6d. 
“Quite the best popular account of this important aspect of mediseval life. 
The illustrations are excellently chosen and well-reproduced.” — Manchester 
Guardian, 


A CHARMING PRESENT FOR A GIRL. 
GIRLS’ CHRISTIAN NAMES. By Helena Swan. 


Printed throughout in red and black, and tastefully bound in decorated 
linen. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ A very interesting little volume, containing a great amount of information, 
collected with no small pains and research. The etymology of the name, its 
variants and derivatives, sometimes not a little remote, its use, historical 
associations, &c., nake up an interesting account under each name.”—Spectator. 

“An absorbing littie book, full of surprises. Miss Swan’s keen eye has 
traced the names of girls to their uttermost sources.”—Bookman, 

“Full of interesting information.”—Atheneum, 


FOR A PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By J.C.G. Minchin. 6s. 


(Charterhouse, Eton, Harrow, Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, St. Paul’s, West- 
minster, Winchester.) 

“There is abundance of room for the present book, which relates a great 
amount of interesting traditional lore about the schools. The book is filled 
with mcst interesting reading. — Glasgow Herald, 

“The eight great public schools are here very adequately and graphically 
written of.”"— Bookman. 


SUITABLE FOR EVERYBODY. 
DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. By Colonel Dalbiac 


and T. B. HARBOTTLE. 3vols. Each, 7s.6d. English, 7s. 6d.; Greek 
and Latin (with translations), 7s. 6d.; French and Italian (with transla- 
tions), 7s. 64. The whole forms a very handsome set of books, small demy 
8vo, each 500-650 pp., fully indexed, in cloth gilt, extra. 


IMPORTANT WORKS BY CHARLES A. MERCIER, 
M.B., M.R.C.P., F.R.C.8., Leeturer on Insanity at the 
Westminster Hospital. 

(1) PSYCHOLOGY: Normaland Morbid. Pp. xvi-518. 

15s. 
“Dr. Mercier’s masters in philosophy are apparently Mill and Spenser, and 
he resembles them in the fluency and clearness of his expository style, while 
there is a greater freshness and breeziness in illustration.” —Scotsman, 


(2) TEXT-BOOK of INSANITY. 


The ETHIC:L PHILOSOPHY of SIDGWICK: an 


Introduction to the “ Methods of Ethics.” By F. H. HAYWARD, M.A., B.Sc. 
4s. 6d. 








(In the Press, 


“The neophyte will find in this little book just what he needs, succinct 
expo-ition, the unravelling of apparent inconsistencies and the various lines of 
arguments drawn together to a point.—Scotsman, 

The ADVERSSRIES of the SKEPTIC; or, the 
Specious Present. A New Inquiry into Human Knowledge. By ALFRED 


HODDER, Ph.D. 6s. 
“Brilliant, and much of its doctrine is timely and wholesome.” —Critical 
Review, 
“This is a courageous and vigorous book, and well deserves the attention of 
studends of philosophy.” — Oxford Magazine. 


PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. By A. N. Cumming. 


Dedicated io EARL GREY. 2s, 6d. A sketch of the History and Principles 
of the Proposed Reform, with a critical account of the various points of 
view from which it has been attacked, and summary of progress made. 
Appendix gives documents. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
LORD DUNCHESTER;; or, the End of Dr. Therne. 


An Autobiography. By Lieut.-General PHELPS. 2s. 6d. 
PRINCE BARBER and his WIVES. By W. St. Clair. 
6s. 


“Tales of native Indian life, giving evidence of first-hand knowledge. The 
writer possesses imagination in no small degree.”—Bookman. 
“It is long since we have read any tales more instinct with the naif spirit of 


the Eastern story-teller.”—Times of India. 


The MANSE GATE. By Tubalcain. 6s. 


“It is alive from the first line to the last. We wish it were already in the 
sixpenny edition, for we hail it as one of the first fluttering forerunners of the 
crusade that is to fill the years of our new century.”—Young Man. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon, 
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MR. JOHN LONG'S NEW BOOKS. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE CURSE OF EDEN. By the Author of “ The Master 


Sinner.” 





Large Second Edition at Press. 

The Westminster Gazette —* Instead of Angel Clare (‘Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes ’) and his false code of honour, one law for the man and another for the 
woman, here is the —- of the strong man who can probe the depths of 
human weakness, and, understanding all, forgive all. Mr. Thomas Hardy was 
no doubt right in suggesting that Angel Clare was the common type, and 
although many attempts have been made to give the reverse side of the picture, 
very few of them have been at all convincing. The author of ‘The Curse of 

Sden’ has succeeded in a task at which even cleverer writers have failed. 
He has presented a very real character study of the opposite type to Angel 
Clare. he present case, indeed, is a much stronger one. Muriel Temple is 
not, like Tess, a mere child in the waysof the world. . . Muriel Temple 
is a very real person. In parts quite brilliant is ‘The Curse of Eden.’”’ 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


BARBARA WEST. By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


Literature.—* It is long since we have had the good fortune to chance upon a 
book so convincing and so capable.” 

Daily News.—“ One of the most completely convincing heroines we have yet 
encountered in fiction.” 5 

Literary World.—“A really absorbing novel, remarkable for the extreme 
delicacy of its tone, its insight, its humour, its tender pathos.” 
. Pall Mall Gazette.—* A clever tale, a book of brilliant parts.” 


By the Author of “THE STORY OF A PENITENT SOUL.” 


THE MISSION OF MARGARET. By ADELINE 
SERGEANT, [This Day. 





SECOND EDITION. 
THE REAL CHRISTIAN. By LUCAS CLEEVE. Author 


of “ Plato’s Handmaiden,”’ &c, 
The Rock.—“ It is powerful, very powerful ; it is thoughtful ; it is utterly sad. 
The influence of Rome on the shifting soul of Harold is finely described.” 
Methodist Recorder.—“ A noble work, dealing masterfully with many of the 
profoundest problems of modern life.” 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 
TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 
ANOTHER EDITION, COMPLETING 28,000, IN THE PRESS. _ 
ANNA LOMBARD. By VICTORIA CROSS. 

Review of Reviews.—* Anna Lombard is a bold, brilliant, defiant presentation 
of a phase of the relations of the sexes which I do not remember ever having 
seen treated with the same delicacy, freedom, and audacity. -It is a splendid 
—? novel to set people thinking. It is difficult to praise the book too 

ighly.” 


THIRD EDITION. 
AN ILL WIND. By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of 
“ Bitter Fruit,’ &c. 


Daily Mail_—“ An eminently readable book, and fully up to the best standard 
of the popular authoress.”’ 
SECOND EDITION. 
THE GOLDEN SPUR. By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of 
“The Three Days’ Terror,”’ &c. 
Glasgow Herald.—“ A capital story, full of go, and the reader is lured from page 
to page until he has reached the final chapter.” 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE LOVELY MRS. PEMBERTON. By FLORENCE 
WARDEN, Author of “The Home on the Marsh,” &c. 
Punch.—**The Lovely Mrs. Pemberton’ is, to the Baron’s tninking, one of 
her best. It might have been quite her best. . . Nami is prettily drawn, 
while her husband is an artistic study of character. A thoroughly jnteresting 


story.” 
A SOCIAL PRETENDER. By WINIFRED GRAHAM 
Author of “The Beautiful Mrs. Leach,” &c. 


Punch.—* A well-told and exciting story. The interest is well sustained.” 





POPULAR THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


Yorkshire Post.—* Mr. Carter Platts is the Max Adeler of he present gene 


ration.” 
PAPA (LIMITED). By W. CARTER PLATTS. Author of 

“The Tuttlebury Tales,” &c. With 40 Illustrations by the Author. 

Newcastle Chronicle.—“* Mr. Carter Platts is one of our most amusing writers 
of the lighter humour.”’ 

Dundee Advertiser.—“* W. Carter Platts has already justified his claim to be 
considered a new humorist.” 

Scotsman.—Its pictures have the same boisterous and farcical humour as the 
writing, and take their own part in the laughable effect of the book.” 


A CORNER IN BALLYBEG. By NICHOLAS P. 
MURPHY. A Book of Irish Humour. 

FORBIDDEN PATHS. By MARCUS REAY. Author of 
“The Love Affairs of a Curate.” 

AN ISLAND INTERLUDE. By JOHN AMITY. With 
cover design by Mrs. Mary F. RAPHAEL. 


*,* Mr. John Long’s Autumn List post free to any address. 





LONDON: JOHN LONG, 6, CHANDOS STREET, STRAND, 
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Chatto and Windus’s New Books. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A STUMBLE BY THE WAY. By L. T. Meade, 
Author of “ The Diary of a Doctor.” 
DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. By D. Christie 
MURRAY, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat.” 

“ There is vitality in Mr. Murray's persons.”—Tablet. 

THE TRIUMPH OF HILARY BLACHLAND. By 
BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of “ The Gun-runner,” &c. 

“It possesses exactly those qualities of vivid presentment and active move- 
ment which are characteristic of all the South African stories that have come 
from his pen.”— Week's Survey. 

THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Shiel, Author of 
“ The Yellow Danger,” &c. 

“ Vigorous, daring, and original in conception.”—Speaker. 

THE LOVYER’S PROGRESS. Told by Himself, and 
dedicated “ To all who love.” 

“One may prophesy that ‘The Lover's Progress’ will find for itself a large 
circle of readers. . . . . If Mr. Clement Scott, Mr. G. R. Sims, and the late 
G. A. Sala had collaborated upon an imaginary autobiography . . . . some 
such book would, we fancy, have been the result.'"—Atheneum. 

DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes, 
Author of “ A Gentleman.” 

“ A good and straightforward story of love and character.’’—Morning Leader. 

A SOWER OF WHEAT. By Harold Bindloss, 
Author of “ Ainslie’s Ju-Ju."’ 

“ An able and attractive novel.’’—Literary World. 

THE CANKERWORM: being Episodes of a Woman's 
Life. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
“ As for the originality of situation, the freshness of phrase, and the natural- 


ness of dialogue in the above passage, the most careless reader of novels wil 

not require to have them italicised." —Daily Chronicle. 

A FIGHT TO A FINISH. By Florence Warden, 
Author of “ Joan, the Curate,” &c. 

ed E tox exciting tale.”—Gentlewoman. 

THE HOUSE ON THE SCAR: a Tale of South 
Devon, By BERTHA THOMAS, Author of “In a Cathedral City.” 
Second Edition. 

bes ic WE clever.”—Ladies’ Field. 

THE WEALTH OF MALLERSTANG: an Upland 

Tale. By ALGERNON GISSING. 
“A powerful story.”—Court Circular. 


THREE MEN OF MARK. By Sarah Tytler, Author 
of “St. Mungo’s City,” &c, 
“ A good story.”’—Outlook. 
ONLY A NIGGER. By Edmund Mitchell, Author 
of “ The Lone Star Rush,” &c. 
“ The interest is well sustained, and the story is highly readable.”— Scotsman 
NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. ‘ 
TALES OF A DYING RACE. By Alfred A. Grace. 
A BLIND MARRIAGE, &c. By George R. Sims. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
—— With Portrait in each Volume. Two vols. crown 8vo, 
uckram, " 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Picture cloth boards, flat backs. 


SPORT AND SPANGLES. By Byron Webber. 
PLOTTERS OF PARIS. By Edmund Mitchell. 
DORA MYRL, THE LADY DETECTIVE. By 
McD. BODKIN, K.C. 
VINCENT TRILL, of the DETECTIVE SERVICE. 
By DICK DONOVAN. 
THE WATERS OF EDERA. By Ouida. 
IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By Bret Harte. 
THE LADY FROM NOWHERE. By Fergus Hume. 
IN LONDON’S HEART. By George R. Sims. 
JOAN, THE CURATE. By Florence Warden. 
ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. By Sir 
WALTER BESANT. 
THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.—POCKET VOLUMES. 


Printed upon fine and very thin paper. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each; leather 
3s. net each. 


FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. By 
R. L. STEVENSON. 

THE DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Charles 


“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By 
CHARLES READE. 


A VERSAILLES CHRISTMAS-TIDE. By Mary 
STUART BOYD. With Fifty-three Illustrations by A. 8. BOYD. Feap 4to 
cloth gilt and gilt top, 6s. 

rs. Boyd's new volvane has the happy quality of being attractive both for 
young and for grown-up folk.""—Daily News. 


THE cCLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By 
CHARLES READE. A New Edition, set in handsome type, and Illus- 
trated » gy Photogravures and Eighty-four half-tone Illustrations by 
MATT. B. HEWERDINE. Small 4to, cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 

LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE. By Rev. 


E. J. HARDY, Author of *‘ How to be Happy though Married.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 




















“ 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 





MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 
WITH ROBERTS TO PRETORIA: A Tale of 


the South African War. With 12 full-page Illustrations by WILLIAM 
RAINEY, R.I., anda Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


AT THE POINT OF THE BAYONET: A Tale 


of the Mahratta War. With 12 full-page Illustrations by WAL PAGET, 
and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


TO HERAT AND CABUL: A Story of the 


First Afghan War. With 8 Illustrations by CHARLES M. SHELDON, 
anda Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


WITH BULLER IN NATAL: or, a Born 


Leader. With 10 Page Illustrations by W. RAINEY, R.1., and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


By Captain F. 8S. BRERETON. 


THE DRAGON OF PEKIN: A Story of the 


Boxer Revolt. With 8 full-page Illustrations by W. RAINEY, R.I., and 
Map. Cloth elegant, 5s. 


A GALLANT GRENADIER: A Story of the 


Crimean War. With 8 full-page Iliustrations by WAL PAGET, and Map. 
Cloth elegant, 5s. 




















By FRED SMITH. 


The WORLD OF ANIMAL LIFE. Edited by 


FRED SMITH. Profusely Illustrated with Engravings after F. SPECHT 
and other eminent artists. Cloth elegant, 5s. 


By JOHN SAMSON. 


IN THE DICTATOR’S GRIP: A Story of 


Adventure in the Pampas and ~~ oe With 6 page Illustrations by 
PAUL HARDY. Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES. 


IN QUEST OF THE GIANT SLOTH. With 


6 full-page Illustrations by J. FINNEMORE, R.I. Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 











By CHARLES SQUIRE. 


THE GREAT KHAN’S TREASURE: A Story 


of Adventure in Chinese Tartary. With 6 full-page Illustrations by 
MUNRO 8. ORR. Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


By ETHEL F, HEDDLE. 


AN ORIGINAL GIRL. With Eight full-page 


Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. Cloth elegant, 6s. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


A GIRL OF GALWAY. With Eight full-page 


Illustrations by JOHN H. BACON. Cloth elegant, 6s. 
By ELIZA F, POLLARD. 


THE DOCTOR’S NIECE. With Six Illustra- 


tions by SYDNEY COWELL. Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 
GAMMON AND SPINACH. Pictures by 


STEWART ORR. Verses by JOHN BRYMER. Cover design and 24 
pages in Full Colour. Picture boards, cloth back, 6s. 


NONSENSE, NONSENSE. With Twenty- 


eight pages in Full Colour, 36 pages in two colours, cover design, &c. by 
CHARLES ROBINSON. Verses by WALTER JERROLD. Picture 
boards, cloth back, 6s. 


THE ANIMAL BOOK. A Natural History 


for Little Folk. By FRED SMITH. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 
34 full-page Illustrations by F. SPECHT. Crown quarto, picture boards, 


cloth back, 2s. 6d. 
AN ANIMAL A.B.C. With Twenty-four 


ages in two colours, and 26 pages in black and white. By HARRY B. 
NEILSON. Picture boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d. 





























Also Books in 2/6, 2/-, 1/6, 1/-, =/9, and «/6 Series. 


BLACKIE & SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOR 
THE YOUNG SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 








London ; BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 
Cc 
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BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THIN PAPER POCKET EDITIONS. 
Shakespeare’s Complete Plays and Poems. 


A New Pocket Edition in three volumes. Printed in large, clear type on 
extremely thin but thoroughly opaque paper. Each volume, though 900 
pages, will measure not more than gin. in thickness. Bound in limp lamb- 
skin. Price 3/6 net per volume. 


Uniform with above in Size and Style. 


The Complete Poems of Jobn Milton. 


In one volume. Lambskin, 3/- net. 


TWO NEW GIFT BOOKS. 
Britannia’s Bulwarks. 


Containing 48 Beautiful Coloured Pictures of Warships, Past and Present 
Cloth gilt, 10/6 net. 


A Popular bistory of the Nineteenth Century. 


By EDWIN HODDER. —— rr upwards of 750 Illustrated Pages. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth gilt, 10/6 net 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF FAIRY TALES. 
Queen Mab’s Fairy Realm. 


An Original Collection of Tales from the Literatures of England, France, 
Germany, and Spain, With 68 Ulustrations, and coloured Frontispiece, 6/-" 


A Real Queen’s Fairy Book. 
By CARMEN SYLVA (The Queen of Roumania). With 24 Full- -page 
on with designed borders in colours, and coloured Frontispiece, 


Beautiful Mamma. 


A Collection of Stories about Children, by Miss WINIFRED GRAHAM. 
Illustrated, 3/6. 


Lilies for English Gardens. 


By Miss JEKYLL. “Country Life” Library. 8vo. 8/6 net. 


Che Animals of the Bible. 


By GAMBIER BOLTON, F.Z.S. With 54 Illustrations. Cloth, 1/6. 


THE CAXTON SERIES. 


Illustrated Reprints of Famous Classics. 
Printed in large, clear type, on antique wove paper, with Photogravure frontis- 
piece, and from Ten to Fourteen Illustrations by well-known artists in black 
and white. Small Foolscap 8vo, 64in. by 44in., limp leather, gilt tops, designed 
end-papers, 3/- net each volume ; cloth 2/6. 


Undine, and Astauga’s Knight. 


By LA MOTTE FOUQUE. With Illustrations by HAROLD NELSON. 


In Memoriam. 


Sy A SaeD, LORD TENNYSON, With Illustrations by A. GARTH 


Che Pilarim’s Progress from this World to That 
Which is to Come. 


By JOHN BUNYAN. With Illustrations by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN, 


Two volumes, 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 
Che First en in the Moon. 


By a. G. WELLS. With Illustrations by C. E. SHEPPERSON, Crown 
vo, 6/-. 














NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Cales Of Grevhouse. 


By R. 8S. WARREN BELL, 
Crown 8vo, 3/6. 


“Cem”; A Rew England Village Boy. 


By NOAH BROOKS. Illustrated, 5/-. 


Acton’s Feud. 


By F. SWAINSON, With 12 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3/6. 


Che Heart of the Prairie. 
By JOHN MACKIE, With 12 liustrations. Créwn 8vo, 3/6. 
Congfeather the Peacemaker; or, The Belt of 
Seven Totems. 


By KIRK MUNROE. Crown 8vo, 3/6. 


Che Boys of St. Elmo’s. 


By A. T. STORY. Crown 8vo, 3/6. 


Valour for Victoria. 


By J. A. MANSON. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 1/6, 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 


7 to 12, Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 


With numerous Full-page Illustrations. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
MEXICO AS I SAW IT. By Mrs. 


ALEC TWEEDIE. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs and 
Sketches by the Author, and New Map of Mexico. One vol. crown 4to. 
2ls. net. 


TO THE SOUTH POLAR REGIONS. 


Expedition of 1898-1900. By LOUIS BERNACCHI, F.R.G.S. Fully Illus- 
trated by Photographs taken by the Author. Maps, Plans, &c. 12s, net. 


THE HEARTS OF MEN. By H. 


eee Arthur of “The Soul of a People,” &c. One vol. demy 8vo. 


TO THE MOUNTAINS OF THE 


MOON. Being an Account of the Modern Aspect of Central Africa and 
some little-known Sy Traversed by the Tanganyika Expedition in 
1899 and 1900. By J. E. MOORE, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown 4to. with 
numerous Illustrations ae Maps. 21s. net. 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. The 


First Traverse of Africa from South to North. +»! EWART 8. yw wy 
and ARTHUR H. SHARP. Fully Illustrated by Drawings by A. 
McCormick (from Sketches made by E. 8. Crocan), Original Drawin ngs by 
E. 8. Grocan, Photographs and Photogravure Portraits of the Authors, 
Maps, &c. 1 vol. crown 4to. 21s. net. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
IN SPITE OF ALL. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of “ Donovan,” “We Two," &. 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In special binding, extra en cloth, gilt edges. Complete in Case, 








price . het, containing— 
DONOVAN. A HARDY NORSE- 
WE TWO. MAN. 
IN THE GOLDEN | WON BY WAITING. 
SAVS TO RIGHT THE 


KNIGHT ERRANT. | wrone. 


These novels can also be obtained in green cloth binding, 
price 3s. 6d. each volume. 


FLOWER AND THORN. By 


BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” 


&e. 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
THE AWAKENING|MARY FENWICK’S 
OF MARY FENWICK. DAUGHTER. 
PART OF THE PRO-|IN the SUNTIME of 


er HER YOUTH. 
A MATTER of SKILL 


ONE REASON WHY.|BEQUEATHED. 
FARDEN HA’. By Joanna E. 


WOOD, Author of “A Daughter of Witches,” &c, 6s. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND. By 


CARLTON DAWE, Author of “The Yellow Man,” “A Bride’ of 
Japan,” &c. 6s. 


THE LITTLE SAINT OF GOD. A 


Heroine of the Red Terror, By Lady FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME, 
Author of “A Wandering Star.’’ 6s, 


THE MARRIAGE OF MR. MOLY- 


a By CECIL HEADLAM, Author of “The Story of Nurem- 
rg,’ &c. 68. 


AYLWIN. By Theodore Watts-Dunton 


New and Cheaper , em In one vol, crown 8vo, with Introduction 
and Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
MARY’S MENAGERIE. Written and 


Illustrated by ARTHUR LAYARD. In] vol., oblong 4to, price 2s. 6d. 


GOLDEN HAIR and CURLY HEAD. 


A Poem by ALLEN UPWARDS. With Illustration by Harotp 
Corrine. In 1 vol., crown 4to, with Frontispiece in Photogravure, 
price 2s. 6d. net. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., 13, Great Marlborough Sireet, W. 
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ILLUSTRATED STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS 


ON 


NATURAL HISTORY. 





Part II., with 10 Coloured Plates, 21s. net. 


MONOGRAPH OF THE MEMBRACIDZE. By George 


BOWDLER BUCKTON, F.R.S., F.L.S. Part I., 4to with 8 Coloured 
Plates, 21s. net. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; Or, Figures and Descrip- 


tions of the Shells of Mollusks, with Remarks on their Affinities, Synonomy, 
and Geographical Distribution. By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S., and G. B. 
SOWERBY, F.L.S. Complete in 20 vols. 4to, with 2,727 Coloured Plates, 
half-calf, £178 net. 


A detailed List of Monographs and Volumes may be had. 


ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY: an Introduction to 


the Natural History of Shells, and of the Animals which form them. By 
LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. 2 vols. 62 Coloured Plates, £2 16s. net. 


FOREIGN FINCHES IN CAPTIVITY. By ARTHUR 
G. BUTLER, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S. With 60 Plates, beautifully 
coloured by hand. Royal 4to cloth, £4 14s. 6d. net; half-morocco, £5 5s. net, 

TERACOLUS: A Monograph of the Genus. By 
E. M. BOWDLER SHARPE. Parts I. to X. 4to each with 4 Coloured 
Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 

Part LXXXVI., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. net. 


The LEPIDOPTERA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 


By CHARLES G. BARRETT, F.E.S. Vols. I. to VII., each 12s.; Large 
Edition, Vol. 1., with 40 Coloured Plates, 53s.; Vols. II. to VII., each with 
48 Coloured Plates, 63s. net. 


The LARVZ OF THE BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA, 


AND THEIR FOOD PLANTS. By OWEN 8. WILSON. With Life-sized 
Figures drawn and coloured from Nature by ELEANORA WILSON. 
40 Coloured Plates, 63s. net. 


The BUTTERFLIES OF EUROPE. Described and 
Figured by H. C. LANG, M.D., F.L.S. With 82 Coloured Plates, containing 
upwards of 900 Figures. 2 vols., £5 18s. net. 


Part LII., with 7 Coloured Plates, 15s. net. 


LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. Moore, F.Z.S., F.E.S. 
Vols. I. and IV., each with 94 Coloured Plates; Vols. II. and III., each 
with 96 Coloured Plates, £9 5s. cloth; £9 15s. half-morocco. 

The LEPIDOPTERA OF CEYLON. By F. Moore, 


F.Z.8. Three vols. medium 4to, 215 Coloured Plates, cloth, gilt tops, 
£21 12s. net. Published under the auspices of the Government of Ceylon. 


The HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. Complete, with 3 Plates, 
16s. Large Paper Edition, with 51 Coloured Plates, 68s. net. 

The HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. Complete, 
with a Structural Plate, 14s. Large Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, 
48s. net. 


The HEMIPTERA HOMOPTERA OF THE BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By JAMES EDWARDS, F.E.S. Complete, with 2 Structural 
Plates, 12s.; Large Edition, with 28 Coloured Plates, 43s. net. 


The COLEOPTERA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 


By the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.S. Complete in 5 vols. With 
2 Structural Plates, £4. Large Edition, with 180 Coloured Plates, £14 net. 


BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. Staveley. 16 Coloured 


Plates and Woodcuts. 12s. net. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. By H. T. 


STAINTON. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 


BRITISH BEETLES. By E.C. Rye. New Edition. 


pene — + _— FOWLER, M.A., F.L.S. 16 Coloured Plates 

BRITISH BEES. By W.E.Shuckard. 16 Coloured 
Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH SPIDERS. By E. F. Staveley. 16 Coloured 
Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By A. S. Pennington, F.L.S. 


24 Plates. 9s. net. 


CURTIS’S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. Illustrations 


and Descriptions of the Genera of Insects found in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Eight vols. royal 8vo, 770 Coloured Plates. £21 net. 


The PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATA. By 
ee F.R.S. (Edin.), F.C.S. Demy 8vo, with 81 









LOVELL REEVE & CO., Liwrep, Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments, 
6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Vol. LVITI. (1901) 42s, net. 

THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: Figuresand Descrip- 
tions of New and Rare Plants. By Sir J. D. HOOKER, F.R.S., &c,. Third 
Series. Vols. I. to LVI., each 42s. net. Published Monthly, with 6 Plates, 
3s, 6d. Coloured. Annual Subscription, 42s. 

A complete Set from the commencement. 127 vols. £135. 
Parts I. to XXV., each 7s. 64. Coloured; 5s. Uncoloured, net. 

THE HEPATICAZ OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By 

W. H. PEARSON. Issued to Subscribers for the Complete Work only, in 


28 Monthly Parts, each with 8 Plates, 7s. 6d. Coloured ; 5s. Uncoloured, net. 
Prospectus on application. 


FLORA OF TROPICAL AFRICA. By D. Oliver, 


F.R.S8. Vols. I. to III, 20s. each net. The Continuation, edited by Sir 

W. T. THISELTON-DYER, F.R.S. Vols. VII., 27s. 6d. net. Vol. V., 
FLORA CAPENSIS: A Systematic Description of 

tion, edited by Sir W. T. THISELTON-DYER, F.R.S. Vol. VI., 24s. net. 
FLORA OF BRITISH INDIA. By Sir J. D. Hooker, 
HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA. By G. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BRITISH FLORA. 
BRITISH GRASSES. By M. Plues. 

16 Coloured Plates 

and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 
SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH MOSSES. 
HANDBOOK OF BRITISH MOSSES. By the Rev. 
BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By 

net. Supplement only, 12s. 
BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, familiarly described in 
THE NARCISSUS: its History and Culture. 

By 

THE BRITISH FERNS. Coloured Figures and Des- 
GARDEN FERNS. Coloured Figures and Descriptions. 

Plates. 36s. net. 

4 vols. 360 Coloured Plates. £7 10s. net. 

Coloured Plates. £7 13s. net. 

recently discovered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya by Sir J. D. 


25s. 6d. net. Vol. VIII., Parts 1 and 2, each 8s. Published under the 
authority of the First Commissioner of His Majesty's Works. 
the Plants of the Cape Colony, Caffraria, and Port Natal. Vols I. to III., 
by W. H. HARVEY and O. W. SONDER, 18s. each net. The Continua- 
Vol. VIL., 33s. net. Vol V., Part 1, 9s. net. Published under the authority 
of the Governments of the Cape and Natal. 
C.B., G.C.S.1., F.R.S., &¢., assisted by various Botanists. 7 vols., £12 
net. 
BENTHAM, F.R.S. Seventh Edition. Revised by Sir J. D. HOOKER, 
C.B.., K.C.8.1L, F.R.8. 9s. net. 
Drawn by W. H. FITCH, F.L.S., and W. G. SMITH, F.L.8. 1,315 Wood 
Engravings. Fifth Edition. 9s. net. 
16 Coloured 
Plates and Woodcuts, 9s. net. 
BRITISH FERNS. By M. Plues. 
BRITISH SEAWEEDS. By 5S.0.Gray. 16 Coloured 
Plates. 9s. net. 
By. C. P. 
HOBKIRK, F.L.8. Revised Edition, 6s. 6d. net. 
= J. BERKELEY, M.A., F.L.8S. Second Edition. 24 Coloured Plates. 
s. net. 
the Rey. M. J. 
BERKELEY, M.A., F.L.8. With a Supplement of nearly 400 pages by 
WORTHINGTON G. SMITH, F.L.S. 2 vols. 24 Coloured Plates. 36s. 
BRITISH FUNGI, PHYCOMYCETES, AND USTI- 
LAGINEX. By GEORGE MASSEE. 8 Plates. 6s. 6d. net. 
the Four Seasons. By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 24 Coloured Plates. 
14s net. 
By F. W. 
BURBIDGE, F.L.8. With a Scientific Review of the entire Genus. 
J. G. BAKER, F.R.S., F.L.S. With 48 beautifully Coloured Plates. 30s. net. 
criptions of the Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.8S. 66 Coloured Plates. 36s. net. 
A Selection of Exotic Ferns adapted for Cultivation in the Garden, Hot- 
house, and Conservatory. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 64 Coloured 
PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History of British 
Seaweeds. By Dr. W. H. HARVEY, F.R.S. New Edition. Royal 8vo, 
PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA: a History of Austra- 
lian Seaweeds. By Dr. W. H. HARVEY, F.R.S. Royal 8vo, 5 vols., 300 
THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM-HIMALAYA: 
being an Account, Botanical and a of the Rhododendrons 
HOOKER, F.R.S. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Folio, 20 Coloured 
Plates. £4 14s. 6d. net. ‘ 
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TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice PERRIN. 
Price 6s. 
Punch.“ Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales un- 
commonly close.” 
Daily Chronicle.—* Is told with wit.” 
Truth,—* Exceptionally clever and interesting." 
Vanity Fair.—“An unusually able volume...... a 
creepy, clever volume.” 


DROSS. By Haroxp TREMAYNE. price 6s. 
Saturday Review.—“ A remarkable novel."’ 
Westminster Gazette.—“A daring idea is well carried 

out....the book is more than readable, and we shall 

look for Mr. Tremayne’s next with interest.” 
Western Morning News.—* As a literary work, it is one 
of great daring and equal excellence.” 


“MAD” LORRIMER. 
By FINCH MASON. - Price 3s. 6d. 
Daily Chronicle.—“ They breathe a breezy atmosphere 
suggestive of open air and sturdy constitutions.” 
County Gentleman.—“ A very readable book." 
Western Morning News.—“ Amusing and readable.” 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 


By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS 
WIFE. By THEO. Price 3s. 6d. 
Birmingham Daily Gazette.— Well told and pathetic.” 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 
By E. NESBIT. Price 6s. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Nothing pleasanter could be 
devised.” 


THE RANEE’S RUBIES. By Heten 


BOURCHIER, Price 6s. 


TATTY. By Perer FRASER. price 6s 


Treherne’s Shilling Sporting Series. 
LITTLE CHERIE. By Lady Fiorence 


DIXIE. Price ls. net. 


REMINISCENCES OF A GEN- 


TLEMAN HORSE-DEALER, By HARC F 
MAYNE. 1s, net. 7 ILD TRE 


A FURY IN WHITE VELVET. 
By HERBERT COMPTON. 1s. net. 





NOW READY. 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 


; Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG. 
Containing nearly 100 original Illustrations by the 
famous Cat Artist, and Contributions from many 
Literary Celebrities, including T. P.O’Connor, Justin 
McCarthy, Frank T, Bullen, Herman Merivale, Lady 
Bancroft, Adrian Ross, Sir Wm, Ingram, Bart., John 
Latey, &e., &c, 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


THREE OCTOBERS: A Political 
aanal'i By RONALD HOWE. Price ls, 
& ld Daily Telegraph.—“* A 1] 1 i 
work. ...witty and entertaining.” a 


People.—* As to its cleverness throughout there can be 
no question.” 


STAGE SILHOUETTES. 


Illustrated with Photographs, 
By SIDNEY DARK. Price 1s 





CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. TREHERNE & CO. have 
purchased Crampton’s Magazine, and the 
December number is issued by them. 
Several popular writers, including Mrs. 
B. M. CROKER, Miss E. NESBIT, 
GEORGE PASTON, CHAS. GLEIG 
and LOUIS WAIN, have contributed. 
In January a New Serial by Mrs. B. M. 
CROKER will be commenced. 








ANTHONY TREHERNE and CO., Ltd., 
5, AGAR STREET, CHARING CROSS, W.C, 
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The Academy. - 
W.&R. CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS 


Price 10s. ea. ast. 
Now Ready, VOLUME I. of an 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of 
|CHAMBERS’S CYCLOP/EDIA of ENGLISH LITERATURE 
| Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 


In three handsome Volumes, imp. 8vo, 10s. 6d. each net. 


| Illustrated with nearly 300 Portraits, specially reproduced for this book from the most 
authentic paintings and engravings known. The Contributors to the present volume include— 


Rev. Stoprorp Brooke, Dr. 8S. R. Garpiner, Mr. Swney Lee, 
Mr. Epmunp Gosse, Mr. Anprew Lane, Prof. P. Hume Brown, 
| Mr. A. W. Poxtarp, Prof. Sarntssury, Mr. A. H. Butten, &c. 


a CHAMBERS’S 
CENTURY DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
PRONOUNCING, EXPLANATORY, ETYMOLOGICAL. 




















| TWENTIETH 
| 


Edited by 
The Rev. THOMAS DAVIDSON, Editor of “‘Chambers’s English Dictionary.” 
Over 100,000 references. 1,206 pages demy 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


Journal of Education says: “ A miracle of scholarship and cheapness combined.” 


POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 
With Life and Notes by WM. WALLACE, LL.D. 
Containing 20 beautiful Illustrations from original drawings by C. Martin Hardie, R.S.A., 
W. D. Mackay, R.S.A., George O. Reid, A.R.S.A., R. B. Nisbet, A.R.S.A., G. Pirie. 
One volume, 572 pages, demy 8vo, price 6s. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Artistically bound, and charmingly Illustrated by such well-known artists as— 
W. Bovcner, Lewis Baumer, Harotp Corrine, ARTHUR Rack#aM, W. Rainey, Percy Tarrant, &c, 


A NEST OF GIRLS: or, Boarding School Days. : 
By £. WESTYN TIMLOW. 


GIRLS OF THE TRUE BLUE: A School Story. 
By L. 'T. MEADE. 








Five Shillings. 
THE KOPJE GARRISON: A Tale of the Boer War. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
NAUGHTY GIRL. By L. T. MEADE. 


CONFLICT. A Series of Stories by 
G. A. HENTY, F. T. BULLEN, FRED WHISHAW. 


Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


COSEY CORNER; or, How they Kept a Farm. 
By L. T. MEADE. 


A POPULAR GIRL: A Tale of School Life in Germany. 
By MAY BALDWIN. 


THE ARGONAUTS OF THE AMAZON. By C. R. KENYON. 


JERRY DODDS, MILLIONAIRE: A School Yarn of Merri- 
ment and Mystery. By H. BARROW-NORTA., 


OUT OF BOUNDS: A Series of Schoo! Stories. 


By ANDREW HOME. 
{MY PRETTY” AND HER BROTHER “TOO.” 
y 





A VERY 
COURAGE AND 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Uniform with “ Hoodie,’ “ Hermy,’’ “ The Boys and I,”’ &c. 
Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
MORE ANIMAL STORIES. Edited by ROBERT COCHRANE. 
Including ‘‘ Rab and His Friends,” by Dr. John Brown. 
One Shilling. 


| LASSIE. By the Author of “ Laddie,” ‘ Tip-Cat,”’ &. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. READY NOV. 29. 
Contains Fascinating Stories by 
D. LAWSON JOHNSTON. | H. A. BRYDEN. 





LOUIS BECKE. 








F, G@. AFLALO. YT. St. E. HAKE. Mrs. MACQUOID. 
| And pares contaiting ARTISTIC and LITERARY REMINISCENCES. 
} By W. W. FENN (“ Memories of Millais ") and G. MANVILLE FENN (“ Old Journal Days”). 


In adtlition to above there aré a host of artieles of an entertaining and instructive character, 
admirably adap for readers Who are on the look-out for a Christmas Number which will supply 
them with much pleasant “md profitable reading. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS (LIMITED), 47, Paternoster Row, London, and Edinburgh’ 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO,S LIST. 


A DICTIONARY of EASTERN ANTIQUITIES, GEOGRAPHY, and NATURAL HISTORY, 








The Preface 
to this Edition is by the 
Rev. A. H. SAYCE, 
M.A. LL.D., D.C,L. 
Professor of Assyriology at the University of 
Oxford, who has also contributed New Articles on the 
Hebrews, Hittites, Sinai, Egypt, Division of Nations, &c. 


In Cloth, Gilt, 10s. Gd. Post Free. 
Also in Half-Morocco for Presentation. 
the Holy Land, Maps, 
and Engravings, 
The Rev. CANON TRISTRAM, D.D., F.R.S. CYCLOPADIA 
has revised the Botanical, Natural History, and other subjects, 


Re-set throughout with new type. Many 
IMPORTANT REVISION THROUGHOUT BY 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 
Additional Articles. Beautifully illus- 
trated with New Plates, specially 
Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., of Aberdeen. The Rev. Vernon Bartlet, of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
Theophilus G. Pinches, Esq., LL.D., M.R.A.S., late of the British Museum; and 


; NEW EDITION (the Twenty-Seventh), THOROUGHLY REVISED, 
EADIE’S ~—. 
prepared from Photographs of 
The Rev. Henry A. Redpath, M.A. 





By Professors RAMSAY and LANCIANI, 


FirTeentH Epition. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


By WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A. 

Revised by Prof. Ropotro Lancrani, D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D., F.S.A. 
Assisted by Prof. E. pz Ruacero, both of the University of Rome, 
With 2 Photogravures, Map and Plans prepared by Prof. Lanciani to illustrate 
the most recent discoveries relative to the Topography of Ancient Rome. 


‘The chief interest in the New Edition centres in the chapter on TOPOGRAPHY, which has 
tos *n entirely revised and partly rewritten by Professor Lanciani, the greatest living authority on 


By Professors GARDNER and JEVONS. 


Beconp Epition, Revisep. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 16s. 


A MANUAL of GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 


By PERCY GARDNER, M.A., Lirtt.D., 
Professor of Classical Archsology and Art in the University of 
Oxford; and 


F, B. JEVONS, M.A., Lirr.D. 
Principal of Hatfield Hall, in the University of Durham. 








“ A work which, although crammed full of information, is everywhere readable.” — 4 shenaum 





** Modern archeological research has rendered a new survey of Hellenic antiquities INDIS- the subject. We recommend this most heartily to all who have been to Rome or intend to go 
PENSABLE to the student of Greek history and literature, and few men are better qualitied to there. To Rome .. . . it is THE BEST and HANDIEST guide yet produced. 
understand such a survey than Protessor Gardner and his colleague."~— /Ae 7imes, Athenaeum. 





A Treasury of Reference, consisting of Selections from the writings of the most Celebrated Authors. 








COMPILED 
AND ANALYTI- 
CALLY ARRANGED 


By HENRY SOUTHGATE. 


FIRST SERIES—THIRTY-SIXTH EDITION. 

SECOND SERIES—TENTH EDITION. 
“There is no mood in which we can take it up without deriving 

from it instruction, consolation, and amusement. We heartily thank 

Mr. Southgate for a book which we shall regard as one of our best friends 

and Companions.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 


Each Series is complete in itself, and sold separately. 


Presentation Edition, Cloth and Gold, 12s. 6d. each Volume. Library Edition, Half Bound, 
Roxburghe 14s. each Volume. Library Edition, Morocco Antique, 2ls. each Volume, 


In Square 8vo, elegantly printed on toned paper. 


* This work possesses the merit of being a MAGNIFI- 
oO CENT GIFT-BOOK, appropriate to all times 
and season; a book calculated to be of use to 


the scholar, the 

divine, and the 

ublic man. ae 
ae 8 





In two vols. Royal 8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth, 25s, 
A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
And of the English Language from the Norman Conquest. 
With numerous specimens. 
By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, LL.D 
late Professor of History and English Literature, Queen's College, Belfast. 


** Professor Craik has succeeded in making a book more than usually agreeable.""— 7Ae 7 ¥mes. 





ELEVENTH Epition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
A MANUAL OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


For the use of Colleges, Schools, and Civil Service Examinations. 


Selected from the larger work, by Dr. Crark, With an Additional Section on 
Recent Literature, by SIR HENRY CRAIK, M.A., K,C.B,, LL.D., Secretary 
to the Scotch Education Department, Author of “ 'A Life of Swift.” 

“A Manual of English Literature from so experienced a scholar as Professor Craik needs 
no other recommendation than the mention of its existence.” —Spectator. 





THIRTY-SIxXTH EDITION. 


In Royal 8vo, handsome cloth. Price, 10s. 6d. 


A BOOK WNO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT. 


A DICTIONARY or 
DOMESTIC MEDICIN 


AND 


By SPENCER THOMSON, 
M.D., L.R.C.S. (Edin.), and 
J. CHARLES STEELE, M.D., 
late of Guy’s Hospita!. 

The Work has been Thoroughly Revised and brought 


With a Section on the Maintenance of Health and the Management 
of Disease in Warm Climates by JAS. CANTLIE, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S. 


Appendix on the Manage- 
ment of the Sick-room, and 
many Hints for the Diet 
and Comfort of Invalids. 


down to the Present State of Medical Science by 

ALBERT WESTLAND, M.A.. M.D. (Author of “‘ The 

Wife and Mother’’), and GEO. REID, M.D., D.P.H., 

Medical Officer to the Staffordshire County Council. 
“Dr. Thomson has fully succeeded in conveying to the public a vast amount of useful professional knowledge.”—Dyblin Journal of Medical Science, 


“The amount of useful knowledge conveyed in this Work is surprising.” —Medical Times and Gazette. 
““WorTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD TO FAMILIES AND THE CLERGY.”’—Ozford Herald, 











LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LTD., EXETER ST., STRAND, W.C. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION’S “iiS+ 


At 1s. 6d. 


The Captain’s Fags. A School Story. B 
W. E. CULE, Author of * Barfield’s Blazer," &c, Illist ated. 








Into Stormy Waters: A Story for Girls. By 
Mrs. HENRY CLARKE, M.A., Author of “ A High School 
Gri, &e, 


At 1s. 
“RED NURSERY SERIES.’ 
(Small gto, boards, illuminated sides.) 
The New Playfelliow. By GERTRUDE E. M. 
VAUGHAN, Profusely Illustrated. 


Stories from the Pligrim’s Progress. 
Arranged by E. A. MACDONALD. With numerous new IIlus- 
tiations by JAMES R. SINCLAIR. 


At 1s. 
“SPLENDID LIVES” SERIES, 
(Crown 8vo, Cloth boards.) 


The Sto of Catherine of Siena. 


B 
FLORENCE WITTS, auther of * Frances Willard,” &c. y 


— At 9d. 
Geordie’s Victory. By MARGARET S. HAY- 
sf 


FT. With Illustrations. Cloth boards, 
Marley’s Boy. Ry JENNIE CHAPPELL, 


trated by Harold Copping. Cloth boards. 


Illus- 


Price 6d. net. 


Dr. J. R. Miller's New Booklet. 


The Shining Hope: Glimpses of |mmortality. 
By J. R. MILLER, DD. With charming Illustrations by 
SCOTT RANKIN. Enamelled Iilustrated Cover in colours, 
sitk cord, 


At 5s. 





Young England. A Splendid Gitt Book for 
Boys. Profusely Ilustrated. Cloth extra bevelled boards. 


Two Serial Stories *The Emperor's Trumpeter,” by 


ALBERT LEE; and “The Young Reporter,” by 
WILLIAM DRYSDALE. Stories of Life at the Great 
Public Schools by the Rev. E. E. BRADFORD, M.A. (Oxon). 
Illustrated Papers on a Boy's Workshop, by GEORGE P 
MOON, Talks with Boys, by the Rev. E. C. DAWSON’ 
M.A. (Oxon). ‘ Hearts of Oak”: Stories of Naval Heroism and 
Devotion. Natural History Papers on Birds, Animals and 
Insects of our Islands. Biographical Sketches of Men worth 
emulating. Sketches and Stories of Life in Our Colonies, 


Stories of exciting Adventure by DAVID KER, CHARLES 
EDWARDES, ARGYL1I. SAXBY, K. M. EADY, GEORGE 


GALE THOMAS, including “ The One-Armed Trumpeter,” 
** My Great Siberian Tiger,” ‘* A Wolf Chase on Skates,” ‘* The 
Consul’s Peril,” &c Stories of School Life and Sports, by W. 
FE. CULE, B. M. AITKEN, HAROLD AVERY, Xc., in 
cluding *“* The Captain's Last Goal,” ** The Great Grogan’s Bat,” 


“The Dandy Dundlefords,” “ The Last Wicket,” &c. The 
Volume opens with a striking Frontispiece by FREDERICK 
BURTON, entitled * The Death of the Man-Eater.” 


At 2s. 
Golden Rule, The.—A Magazine for Young People 


of both sexes. Well Illustrated, cloth boards. Two Serial 
Stories: “ The Boys of the Red-House,”’ by EVELYN- 
EVERETT GREEN; and * The Sisters of Trenton 
Manse,” by FLORENCE WITTS; Chats on “ How to 
Work,” by Professor AMOS WELLS. Christian Endeavour 
Sketches. Animal Stories. Sketches of Boy and Girl Life in 
Foreign Lands; “ In the Flowery Land,” by a Chinese Mis 
sionary; “A German Friulein,” “In the Forbidden City.’- 
Tales of School Life. Stories of Adventure, including ** Cradled 
on an Iceberg,” *‘How Claudius Proved his Courage,” ‘“ A- 
Tight Corner,” ‘‘ A Perilous Bed,” * How the Squatters Fought 
the Fire “Stories of the Killing-time.” ‘“ The Parliament 
Man,” by W. E. CULE, &e., &c The Volume is well Illus- 
trated, a special feature being a series of Animal Studies by 
GEORGE RANKIN, 





At 1s. 

Child’s Own Magazine, The. —Sixty-cighth 
Annual Volume. Full of charming Stories, Poems, &c., and 
profusely illustrated. Serial Story by MARY E. MURRAY, 
entitled “The Wonderful Castle,” with many illustrations by 
ROSA C. PETHERICK. A new feature is the series of 


composite Scripture Pictures by M. AYOUB, illustrating the 
International Bible Lessons for the Year. ‘Comical Birds, 
Beasts, and Fishes,” illustrated by T. W. COULDERY. - Be- 
sides these, there is an abundance of Stories and Sketches, and 
verses suitable for Juvenile recitations, clever pictorial puzzles, 
&c., &c. The coloured Plate, entitled “ Beauty and the Beast,” 
is from a painting in oils by HARRIETTE SUTCLIFFE 
Paper boards ; cloth extra 1s. 6d. 





The Sunday School Union, 57-59, Ludgate Hill, EC. 
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HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ALL PRICES NET. 


One volume of about 600 pages, imperial 8vo, the impression limited as follows:—SMALL PAPER, in 
imperial 8vo, printed on “pure rag” paper specially made for the work by John Dickinson and Co., 
Ltd. 350 copies for sale, price £2 2s. each. LARGE PAPER, in small folio, printed on Arnold's 
unbleached Hand-made Paper, also specially made for this work. 50 copies for sale, each numbered, 
price £4 4s. each. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PART OF WEST SOMERSET 


comprising the Parishes of LUCCOMBE, SELWORTHY, STOKE PERO, PORLOCK, CULBONE, 
and OARE. By CHARLES E. H. CHADWICK HEALEY. K.C., F.S.A. Illustrated with 16 Full-page 
Plates, 61 Woodcuts, 72 Armorial Bearings, 8 Pedigrees on 16 sheets, and a Map. 

Times.—“ Here there is no padding, and no more than necessary incidental repetition of what has been 
previously published, but a large volume full of previously unprinted, and for the most part, unknown 
historical facts. It is an example of what can be done for parochial history by the man who knows where 
to look for and how to use old records, and is prepared to give the requisite time and money for searches, 
copies, and arrangement of scattered materials.”—‘eptember 17th. 

Spectator.—“ One would not like to say that any part of this large volume is superfluous. Let any one 
look at the records which have been carefully examined in Porlock and Luccombe, and he will see plenty 
tointerest him. There is nothing certa‘nly ouc of the common, but there are matters that touch on 
history, and a number of curious details which illustrate social life and the economical condition of the 
country at the time.”—/uly 27th. 

Notes and Queries.—“ In supplying a history of a cantle of West Somerset Mr. Healey in his admirably 
executed book has cast a flood of light upon general and local affairs; upon the conditions of the individual 
and the community; upon genealogy, topography, folk superstitions, and all things, in short, in which the 
antiquary delights. When we read his proffered appeal to our indulgence for the extent of his labours we 
can only wish that antiquaries and historians as competent and as zealous would treat other parts of the 
United Kingdom with the saine thoroughness. The illustrations are a specially pleasing and valuable 
feature, the pedigrees are numerous and abundant, and the appendices brim over with matter in which the 
antiquary will delight.”—August 3l1st. 

Atheneum.—“In this handsome book of some 600 pages, an out-of-way but most beautiful corner of 
Somerset is treated with considerable fulness, particularly in all that relates to manorial history. All who 
know and love it will be grateful for the patient industry which has collected and set forth many hitherto 
unknown or unpublished documents relating to its annals. Everything pertaining to the typography and 
illustration of the volume is admirable.”—August 3rd. 











By W, A. COPINGER, LL.D., F.S.A., &c., Professor of Law in the Victoria University, sometime President 
of the Bibliographical Society. to BE LIMITED TO 250 COPIES. Royal 4to, bound in cloth or art 
linen, gilt top. Subscription price, 15s. 6d.; after publication, £1 5s. 


HISTORY OF THE PARISH OF BUXHALL, IN THE 


COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. Including the Parish Registers from 1558 to 1700. With over 20 Full-page 
Illustrations and a large Parish Map, containing most of the Ancient Field-names, specially drawn for 
this work. 


IN THE PRESS. New and beautifully produced Chess Book. Crown 4to, printed in colours on fine paper’ 
within coloured borders. Price 1 


A SELECTION OF SEVEN HUNDRED CHESS PROBLEMS, 


the Composition of Mrs. W. J. BAIRD. 
The above work is one of the most important collections of problems which have appeared for many years, 
and is by far the most handsomely produced. The edition is a strictly limited one. 





Two K OF t rice £1 10s. 


THE LITTLE RED BOOK OF BRISTOL. Published under 


the authority of the Council of the City and County of Bristol. Edited by FRANCIS B. BICKLEY, 
Assistant in the Department of Manuscripts, British Museum. With 13 Illustrations. 

This important register of Bristol, which was originated by W1LLIAM pE CoLForp, the Recorder, in 1344, 
and covers a period of about one hundred and fifty years, records the liberties, franchises, and con- 
ee of the town, many chantry foundations, and a highly interesting series of trade-guild 
ordinances. 





Now Complete in Three Volumes. Imperial 8vo, Roxburghe binding, price £3. 


A CALENDAR OF THE INNER TEMPLE RECORDS. 


Edited by F. A. INDERWICK, K.C., one of the Masters of the Bench. Printed at the Chiswick Press, 
with Illustrations by T. G. Jackson, R.A. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
Imperial 8vo, bound in Roxburghe, top edges gilt, price £5 5s. 


The whole Series will be strictly limited to 300 Sets. 
RECORDS OF THE COUNTY BOROUGH OF CARDIFF. 


From the Earliest Times. Edited by JOHN HOBSON MATTHEWS, Archivist to the Corporation. 
Illustrated with Facsimiles of Charters and Seals, Old and New Views of the Town, St. John's Church, 
and the Castle. 


ELEVEN PARTS NOW READY; TWO MORE WILL COMPLETE THE WORK. 
E LATE HENRY SEEBOHM. 


BY TH 

MONOGRAPH OF THE TURDIDA, or Family of Thrushes. 
By HENRY SEEBOHM, Author of “Siberia in Europe,” “Siberia in Asia,” &c.,&c. Edited and com- 
pleted by RICHARD BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S., &c., &c., of the British Museum. Illustrated 
with 144 Plates drawn by J. G. Kevtemans, and coloured by hand; also fine Photogravure Portrait. 
Price £1 16s. per part (only sold complete). 

Works by JOHN GUILLE MILLAIS, F.Z.S., &c. 
4to, printed on Art Paper, green cloth extra, uncut, top edges gilt, £2 2s. 


A BREATH FROM THE VELDT. Newand Revised Edition, 


with all the original Illustrations by the AurHor. comprising 12 Full-page Electro-Etchings, 49 other 
Full-page Illustrations, and 88 Illustrations in the Text; also a Frontispiece after the last finished 
Drawirg of Sir Joun Mriiuats. 








BRIT 4to, printed by Messrs. R. & R. Clark on Art Paper, bouud in buckram, top edges gilt, price 24 4s" 


BRITISH DEER AND THEIR HORNS. With 185 Text 


and Full-page Illustrations, mostly by the AuTHor, also 10 Electrogravures anda Coloured Frontispiece 
by the AvrHok and Sipyney STeet, and a Series of Unpublished Drawings by Sir Epwin LanpsEEr, 
which were formerly on the walls of Ardverikie. 





New ané Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, printed on Art Paper, bound in buckram, price 18s. 
GAME BIRDS AND AUTHORITY ON THE BRITISH TETRAON ° 


AND SHOOTING SKETCHES. . [liustrating 


the Habits, Modes of Capture, Stages of Plumage, and the Hybrids and Varieties which occur among 
them. With 57 illustrations by the AurHor, and a Frontispiece by Sir JoHN MILLalIs. 


Complete Catalogue, including Mr. GOULD'S Works, post-free. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 140, Strand, W.C.; and 37, Piccadilly, W- 
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DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE. 








Just PuBLISHED. 


HAWTHORN AND LAVENDER, a Lyric 
Sequence ; and other Poems. By WILLIAM ERNEST 
HENLEY. Demy 8vo, printed at the Constable Press on 
Hand-made Paper, cloth, top gilt, 6s. 

*,* In addition to the “‘Hawthorn and Lavender” Sequence, this Volume 
contains the London Types, the Prologues to Beau Austin and Admiral Guinea, 
the Memorial Verses on Queen Victoria, &c. It is issued in the format and 
typography of the ‘* Poems "’ (1896) and the two Volumes comprise the bulk of 
Mr. Henley’s poetical work as definitely revised by him. 

The First Edition of HAWTHORN and LAVENDER has already been 
practically taken up, and immediate application is necessary to secure copies. 
A Second Edition will be ready’by the 15th inst, 

Previous Works of Mr. HENLEY published b, 

A BOOK OF VERSES. Fifth Edition. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
LONDON VOLUNTARIES, and other Verses. 
Second Edition, 16mo, xii-130 pp. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. we 
*,.* These Two Volumes are reprinted, with Additions, Omissions, and 


Modifications. 
POEMS. Small demy 8vo. Fourth Edition, 1900. With 


Photogravure of the Author’s Bust by RODIN. Cloth, 6s. 
FOR ENGLAND'S SAKE. Verses and Songs in Time of 
War. Small 4to, 1900, sewed, 1s. 


VIEWS and REVIEWS. [Essays in Appreciation. Vol. I. 
LITERATURE. Second Edition. 16mo, xii-228 pp. Cloth, top gilt, 5s. net. 


Mr. NUTT. 
6mo, xvi-175 pp. 





Just PUBLISHED. 
NOTES UPON JULIAN. (Critical and Exegitical), and a 
Translation of his Public Letters. By E. A. CHINNOCK, M.A., late Rector 
of Dumfries Academy. Crown 8vo, 82 pp. sewed, ls. 6d. net. 


THE SPOKEN ARABIC OF EGYPT. By J. S. WILL- 
MORE, Judge of the High Court, Cairo. Demy 8vo, limp roan, xvi-39 pp., 
7s. 6d. net. 

«*, In this work the spoken Arabic of Egypt is, for the first time in English, 
treated without any reference to the Classical Language, from which it has 
become almost as different as the Modern Romance Languages from Latin. It 
is printed throughout in Roman character, and can thus be used by all who wish 
to understand and converse with the people without the necessity of acquiring 
the Classical script. 

1901. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS, 

THE LIVES OF THE HUNTED. By ERNEST SETON- 

THOMPSON, Author of “Wild Animals I have Known.”’ Square crown 
8vo, fancy cloth, 6s. net. 

«*. This new work of the writer of genius to whom we owe the finest animal 
stories in all literature includes everything written since the author's last book, 
whether inedited or published in serial form. Whilst in general appearance 
and get up it resembles “ Wild Animals I have Known ”’ (6s. net), of which over 
100,000 copies have been called for by the English-speaking world in the short 
space of three years, it is even more fully and richly illustrated with the 
author's own inimitable drawings. 

+*, For previous works by Mr. Seton-Thompson (see D. Nutt’s “Catalogue of 
Publications’); a special prospectus will be sent on application. 


SHAKESPEARE IN MUSIC. A collection of the chief 
Musical Allusions in the Plays of Shakespeare, with an attempt at their 
Explanation and Derivation, together with much of the original music. By 
LOUIS C. ELSON. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 354 pages, printed on laid paper, 
and handsomely bound in cloth, fully gilt, gilt top, edges trimmed, 6s. net. 


CONCERNING CATS. My Own and Some Others. 
By HELEN M. WINSLOW. Square demy 8vo, 284 pages: 31 full-page 
plates representing upwards of 100 different prize-winners and examples of 
rare and beautiful breeds. Fancy cloth, top gilt, printed on laid paper with 
wide margin, 6s. net. 

MARIE DE FRANCE. Seven Lais done into English for 
the first time. With Introduction and Notes by EDITH RICKERT, some- 
time Instructor in English at Vassar College. With Frontispiece and 
Photogravure Title-page by CAROLINE WATTS. xii-196 pp., 3s. net. 

Contents : Guigemar.—The Ash Tree.—The Honeysuckle.—The Nightingale. 
—The Two Lovers.—Yonec.—Eliduc. 

«* Issued in the format, typography, and binding of ‘‘ Arthurian Romances.” 
ARTHURIAN ROMANCES UNREPRESENTED IN MALORY. 

No. 4. MORIEN. Translated for the first time from the 
Original Dutch by JESSIE L. WESTON. With Designs by CAROLINE 
WATTS. 2s. net. 

*.* “Morien ” forms an episode in the vast thirteenth-century Dutch rifaci- 
mento of Arthurian romance known as the Dutch Lancelot, which, as is known 
to Arthurian students, has preserved a number of romances, the French 
originals of which have disappeared. This is the case with ‘‘ Morien,”’ of which 
no other trace remains. In addition to its intrinsic merits, which are great, the 
story is of interest as presenting marked analogies with the lost French original 
of Wolfram von Eschenbach. 

m ALREADY ISSUED IN THE SERIES. 
No.1. SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT. 


2s. net. 


No. 2. TRISTAN AND ISEULT. From the German of 
GOTTFRIED VON STRASSBURG. Two vols., 4s. net. 


No. 3. FOUR LAIS. From the French of MARIE DE 
FRANCE and others. 2s. net. 


JUDGE PARRY’S FASCINATING CHILDREN'S BOOK- 


KATAWAMPUS : 


Its Treatment and Cure. (Fully illustrated, 3s. 6d.) 





Has been made the subject of a Christmas Play for Children, to 
be given at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre during the holidays. Full 
particulars on application to the Publisher, or to the Box Office of 
the Theatre. 

















NEW GIFT BOOKS 
Published by CASSELL & CO. 


Ooo 
The Morning Post says :— 

“For a Christmas book merry and fanciful, full of quips and cranks and 
pretty pictures, one might go far without finding anything to excel ‘A Masque 
of Days.’ Everything that appears in this book is the handiwork of the Artist. 
The work is thus a notable example of artistic bookmaking.” 


A MASQUE OF DAYS: from the Last Essays of 
Elia. Newly Dressed and Decorated. By Walter Crane, 
With 40 Full-Page Designs in Colour, 6s. 


The Liverpool Post says :-—~ 

“The plates strikingly show the remarkable range and variety of marine 
painting. Mr. Wyllie’s method is fully described, and the book will appeal in 
this respect to the student; but, as a most artistic production, it must also 
delight a very large public.” 


MARINE PAINTING IN WATER COLOUR. By 
W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. With 24 Coloured Plates, 5s. 


The Glasgow Herald says :— 
“ As the first book in which British Sculpture has found at once its historian 
ne a critic, this work by Mr. Spielmann fills a notable blank in the Art 
yorld.”” 


BRITISH SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS OF 
TO-DAY. By M. H. Spielmann. With about 200 IIlus- 
trations. 5s. net; handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Black and White says :—~ 

“No living astronomer has such a happy way of telling the story of the 
heavens, and in coming down to earth Sir Robert Ball has not lost any of his 
magic.” 


THE EARTH’S BEGINNING. By Sir Robert 
aa LL.D., &c. With 4 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 
8. . 


The Daily News says :— 

‘* Among its most striking features is its description of London as it was in the 
reign of King Edward III., with its daily life indoors and out, its bridges, brooks, 
streets, domestic architecture, gates, markets, monasteries, churches, and 
notable inns, all which are presented in a picturesque and interesting way.” 


LONDON AFTERNOONS: Chapters on the 
Social Life, Architecture, and Records of the Great 
City and its Neighbourhood. By W. J. Loftie, B.A., 

F.S.A. With 60 Full-page Illustrations, 10s. 64. net. 


The Christian Commonwealth says :— 

**The Child's Bible, of which a new edition has just appeared, has long held 
an established place in many English-speaking homes, and is a source of 
perpetual delight to both young and old. Quarto in size, handsomely bound, 
with a tastefully designed cover, gilt-edged, the paper of good quality, the type 
large, and the printing perfect, the book is in all .respects excellent and 
attractive.”’ 


THE CHILD’S BIBLE. Illustrated with 100 
New Full-page Plates, including 12 in colours. By W. H, 
Margetson. Reset in New Type. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 64, 


The Times says :— 
“Very thoughtful and suggestive."’ 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE REDEEMER. 
By Eminent Authorities. With 8 Full-page Ilustrations. 
6s. 


The Spectator says: 

“Tt is aclear, spirited narrative, not always, it may be, possessed of the dignity 
of history—the time for the dignified historian has hardly arrived—but not 
unworthy of its subject. As far as we have been able to test the work it seems 
carefully done, and the result is certainly attractive." 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. By Richard Danes. With 10 Coloured 
Plates and Numerous other Illustrations. 1,560 Pages, 7s. 6d. 


The Christian says :— 

“A most invaluable help and counsellor in all times of individual or family 
illness. The plan of the work is systematic, while the explanations are full and 
simple, and the prescriptions popular in style. No household need now be with- 
out guidance in the event of any emergency, and the commoner ailments of 
life may be warded off without external aid.” 


CASSELL’S FAMILY DOCTOR. By a Medical 


Man. With 8 Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 6s. 


The Times says :— 

“Mr. Swaysland’s name is sufficient guarantee for the ornithological accuracy 
of the instructive text; the coloured drawings are admirable, and wonderfully 
true to the life, while even the tiny tailpieces are studies that are full of spirit.’ 


FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. By W. Swaysland. 
With Coloured Pictures by A. THorsurn and others. Cheap Ejition, 
complete in Four Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London; and all Booksellers. 
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FROM. MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 








THE CORRESPONDENCE OF L 


ADY SARAH LENNOX, 1745-1826.. Daughter of the 


second Duke of Richmond, and successively the wife of Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, Bart., and of the Honourable George Napier. 


From original documents 


preserved at Melbury; also a short Political Sketch of the Years I'760 to 1763, by Henry Fox, First Lord Holland; and other Manuscripts found at Holland House, 


Edited by the Countess of I.cHester and Lord StavorDaLe. 


With numerous Photogravure Portraits. 


Two vols., demy 8vo, 32s. net. 





THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. A New Text, collated with the Original MSS. and 


Revised Proofs, which are still in existence, with many hitherto unpublished Additions. 
other Editors have had access to the Original MSS. With Portraits and Illustrations. 


POETRY. Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 
Vol. I. The Early Poems.—Vol. II. Childe Harold.—Vol. III. The Giaour, 
Bride of Abydos, Corsair, &e.—Vol. IV. Prisoner of Chillon, Manfred, Beppo, 
Mazeppa, Vision of Judgment, Marino Faliero, &c.—Vol. V. Sardanapalus, 

&e. (In preparation). 


This will be the most completes Edition of Lord Byron’s Works, as no 
To be completed in Twelve Vols. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


LETTERS. Edited by Rowland E. Prothero. 


Vol. I. 1788 to 1811.—Vol. II. 1811 to 1814.—Vol., III, 1814 to 1816.—Vol. IV, 
1816 to 1820.—Vol. V. 1820 to 1822.—Vol. VI. 1822 to 1824. With Index. 


Mr. Asquith in Edinburgh.—* Byron in one of his earliest letters—I quote from the new edition by which Mr. Prothero has laid all lovers of literature under a 
heavy debt—Byron expresses in his characteristic way the cynical view when he says, ‘When one subtracts from life infancy, which is vegetation, sleep, eating and 
willing, buttoning and unbuttoning—how much remains of downright existence? The summer of the doormouse ?’”—November 15, 1901. 





THE LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS OF 


GEORGE CRABBE, 1754-1832, Edited by HIS SON. With Three Steel 
—— including Portrait. Royal 8vo, full leather, 7s. 6d. net; also cloth, 
. net, 
This is the only complete Edition of Crabbe's Poetry and Letters as published 
by Mr, Murray in 1847, 


THE LADY POVERTY. A XIIIth Century 


Allegory. Translated by MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, Author of 
“In Tuscany.'"' 12mo, 5s, net. 
This is the first book ever written by St. Francis of Assisi, having been com- 
leted less than a year after the Saint's death, and it is now translated into 
nglish for the first time. 


Poem. By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, Arthur of “ The Light of the World,” 
&c. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
a a A fine, stately, well-poised, and well-managed poem. . + + «+ 
An epic at a day when we were beginning to wonder whether epics would ever 
be written again.''— Daily Telegraph. 


LOVE IDYLLS. By S. R. Crockett, Author 


of “ The Stickit Minister."' Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“Mr. Crockett has gone back to his earlier manner—the manner of ‘ The 
Stickit Minister.” . . . . Mr. Crockett has never written better than in 
these ‘ Love Idylls'''—The Dundee Advertiser, 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

» ss beautiful letters, beautifully written. . . . Their author 
was & woman of great parts, of very refined sense. . . Itis much to say, 
but we remember nothing in literature quite so full of passionate human appeal 
as Letter LXXVII. Nothing could be more intensely human, no 
ery of a human soul more passionate. Few will read it dry-eyed. cose BS 
there is any meaning in literature, if the most intimate of letters can express 
aught of human feeling, she was a woman to die for.''— Vanity Fair. 





THE PLEA OF PAN. By Henry W. 


NEVINSON. Small crown 8vo, ornamental binding, with cover design by 
Laurence Housman. 5s. net. 
“. . . stands for the pure love of nature and of rural life, for the cultiva- 
tion of primordial instinct—in a word, for the return to simplicity -.. . . a 
book that will appeal to every jaded dweller in cities."—The Echo. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLD FOREIGN 


OFFICE. By SIR EDWARD HERTSLET, K.C.B., for many years 
Librarian and Keeper of the Archives of the Foreign Office. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


A SAILOR OF KING GEORGE: Being a 


History of the Adventures of Captain Hoffman, R.N. Edited by A. BECK- 
FORD BEVAN and the Rev. H. B. WOLRYCHE WHITMORE. Witha 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


A DOCTOR IN KHAKI. Impressions of War 


and of Hospital Work in South Africa. By FRANCIS FREMANTLE, 
M.A., M.B., M.R.C.P., late Civil Surgeon with the South African Field 
Force, and Assistant Secretary to the War Office Committee on Army 
Medical Reorganisation. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LT.-GENERAL 


SIR HARRY SMITH, BART., OF ALIWAL, G.C.B. Including his 
Services in South America, in the Peninsula and France, at New Orleans, 
at Waterloo, in North America and Jamaica, in South Africa during the 
Kaffir War, in India during the Sikh War, and at the Cape, &c. Edited 
by G. C. MOORE SMITH. With some additional Chapters supplied by 
the Editor. With Portraits and Illustrations. Two vols., demy 8vo, 24s. 
net. 


THE WORLD OF THE GREAT FOREST. 


How Animals, Birds, Reptiles, Insects Talk, Think, Work, and Live. 
By PAUL DU CHAILLU, Author of “ Explorations in Equatorial] Africa,” 
“The Land of the Midnight Sun,” &c. With over Fifty Illustrations by 
C. R. KNIGHT and.J. M. GLEESON. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


AMONG THE POND PEOPLE. By Clara 


DILLINGHAM PIERSON, Author of “Among the Farmyard People,” 
“ Forest People,” &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


JOHN CHINAMAN. By E. H. Parker, Pro- 


fessor of Chinese at the Owens College; Acting Consul-General in Corea, 
Nov., 1886—Jan., 1887; Consul in Hainan, 1891-2, 1893-4, and in 1892-5 
~—- in Chinese Affairs to the Burma Government. Large crown 8vo, 
Ss. net. 
This book consists of a series of anecdotes derived from the writer's own 
personal experience in China, illustrating the character and customs of the 
Chinese in their social, political, religious, and commercial dealings. 


FINLAND AS IT IS. By Harry de Windt. 


With Map and numerous full-page and other Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, 9s. net. 





A SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE, Ecclesiastical, 


Decorative, and Domestic, its Makers and Marks. By WILFRED J. 
CRIPPS, C.B., F.S.A., Author of “College and Corporation Plate,” 
“Old French Plate,” &c. With 123 Illustrations and upwards of 2,6C0 
Facsimiles of Plate Marks. A fine Edition, on large paper, with 
Additional Photogravures. Crown 4to, £2 2s. net. 


THE FRESCOES in the SIXTINE CHAPEL 


IN ROME. By (Miss) EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS. With 24 Illus- 
trations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE. From 


the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. A handy book for travellers in 
Italy and students of art. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. ADY). 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE CHEAPER EDITION OF CHARLES DARWIN'S WORKS. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


THE DESCENT OF MAN, and Selection in 


Relation to Sex. 1,060 pages. With Illustrations. 


A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE. Journal of 


Researches into the Natural History and Geology of the Countries 
Visited during the Voyage of H.M.S. ** Beagle ’ round the World, under 
the Command of Capt. Fitz Roy, R.N. With many Illustrations. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, by Means of 


Natural Selection. With Portrait. 
*,* Also an Edition of “The Origin of Species” in Paper Covers, ls. net. 
Just published. 





















